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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  ROYAL  QUESTION. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  gave  a  lecture  at  Newcastle  last 
Monday,  which  probably  would  have  attracted  but  little 
attention  outside  the  town  had  not  some  of  the  great 
London  journals  been  moved  to^call  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  upon  the  lecturer  for  his  sacrilegious  handling 
of  the  statistics  and  traditions  of  Royalty  in  England. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  doubtless  pardon  the  vulgar 
personalities  that  have  been  thrown  upon  him,  especially 
as  their  only  effect  can  be  to  bring  discredit  upon  those 
who  have  used  them,  seeing  that  thus  unexpected  popu¬ 
larity  has  been  given  to  his  assertions  and  criticisms,  and 
that  their  accuracy  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  the 
&ct  of  their  being  published  without  contradiction.  His 
offence  is  not  that  he  has  told  untruths  or  drawn  false 
inferences,  but  that  he — a  baronet  and  a  member  of 
Parliament — has  dared  to  violate  the  “  tacit  but  well- 
understood  rule  of  English  politics  which  prohibits  the 
pnblic  agitation  of  qnestions  affecting  the  monarchy, 
except  with  a  view  to  deliberate  practical  action.**  The 
existence  of  such  a  rule  is,  we  believe,  not  generally 
known,  and  if  it  really  exists  the  sooner  it  is  abrogated 
the  better,  seeing  that  its  only  result  can  be  to  drive  us 
into  all  sorts  of  revolutionary  action  without  first  con¬ 
sidering  the  need  or  expediency  of  our  conduct ;  but, 
good  or  bad.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  does  not  appear  to  have 
broken  it.  He  will  doubtless  say  that  the  **  public  agita¬ 
tion  ”  in  which  he  is  taking  paH  is  not  a  mere  oratorical 
amusement,  but  is  really  being  engaged  in  “  with  a  view 
to  deliberate  practical  action.”  Mr  Odger  and  Mr  Brad- 
laugh,  at  any  rate,  have  “  practical  action  ”  in  view,  and 
we  cannot  see  how  it  will  be  the  worse  for  being  as 
**  deliberate  **  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  desires  to  make  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  attention  is  being 
directed  to  this  subject  as  it  has  never  been  directed 
before  since  the  Restoration  ;  and  that,  unless  some 
better  justification  than  the  bare  fact  of  its  existence  can 
be  found  for  the  continuance  of  Royalty  in  England,  it 
will  not  be  suffered  to  last  very  much  longer.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  do  not  much  sympathise  with  the  agitation 
that  is  growing  up.  We  believe  that  there  are  more 
pressing  reforms  to  be  effected,  and  more  wasteful 
anomalies  to  be  got  rid  of,  than  those  connected  with 
the  Crown  itself.  Assuming  even  that  the  Crown  is  a 
mischievous  and  worn-out  institution,  we  believe  that, 
by  generally  exerting  nearly  all  the  weight  of  its  influence 
on  the  side  of  the. people,  which  it  must  do  so  long  as 
a  popular  Prime  Minister  is  the  real  leader  of  public 
affairs,  it  serves  rather  to  correct  the  mischievous  ten¬ 
dency  of  other  institutions  that  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
worn  out ;  and  we  would  prefer  to  see  all  the  reforming 


energy  of  the  country  directed  against  the  aristocratic 
strongholds  of  feudalism,  instead  of  any  part  of  it  being 
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spent  in  opposition  to  a  mere  feudal  tradition.  But  the 
tradition  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  considering ;  and,  if  it  is 
found  to  be  needlessly  expensive,  or  to  be  secretly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  it  is  well  to 
do  all  that  can  judiciously  be  done  towards  remedying 
the  evil. 


A  very  evident  dilemma  is  raised  by  such  speeches  as 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  Crown  is  either  a  sham 
or  a  reality.  If  it  is  a  sham,  does  it  not  put  the  country 
to  a  needless  expense  of  something  like  a  million  a  year? 
If  it  is  a  reality,  what  proof  have  we  that  it  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  popular  liberty,  which 
have  been  fully  secured  in  principle,  if  not  in  practice  ? 
We  have  lately  been  assured  with  much  emphasis  by 
Mr  Disraeli  and  others  that  the  Queen  does  work  very 
hard  for  her  people ;  that,  being  wiser  and  more  expe¬ 
rienced  in  statecraft  than  any  of  her  Ministers,  sho 
exerts  a  vast  influence  upon  all  public  affairs ;  and  that 
by  her  exemplary  control  over  every  department  of 
national  business,  exercised  even  when  she  is  too  ill  to 
preside  at  a  Drawing  Room  or  to  drive  in  State 
through  London,  she  is  still,  and  will  be  to  the  end, 
every  inch  a  Queen.  These  assurances  have  been 
received  with  much  incredulity,  and  few  of  those  who 
have  believed  them  have  derived  much  consolation  from 
their  faith.  The  opinion  has  been  steadily  growing  up 
all  through  the  present  reign,  and  to  it  is  due  much  of 
the  wide-spread  and  genuine  loyalty  to  the  Crown  which 
prevails,  that  the  Sovereign  has  prudently  accepted  the 
conditions  of  her  situation,  has  made  herself  a  great 
and  virtuous  leader  of  society,  aud  has  been 
content  to  leave  all  the  real  business  of  State 
in  the  hands  of  her  nominal  advisers,  really  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  nation  itself.  If  this  is  a  popular  delusion, 
the  correction  of  it  reveals  no  cause  for  congratulation. 
It  has  yet,  however,  to  be  corrected.  At  present  we 
have  little  more  than  the  vague  assertions  of  a  states¬ 
man  apt  at  saying  reckless  things  for  sensational 
purposes,  and  we  may  still  believe  that  the  form  of 
government  in  England,  though  nominally  monarchical, 
is  virtually  republican,  and  certainly  not  a  despotic 
autocracy.  And  the  more  we  can  believe  this,  the 
longer  may  we  expect  that  monarchical  appearances  will 
be  tolerated  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  middle  ground,  however,  between  the  two 
extreme  views  concerning  the  meaning  of  Royalty  as  it 
now  exists  among  us  ;  and  here  probably  lies  the  truth. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  touched  on  it  only  briefly,  but’ it  is 
especially  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Crown  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  sham,  though  it  is  not  such  a  powerful 
reality  as  we  are  asked  to  believe.  There  is  a  use  for 
the  wonderful  establishment  of  chamberlains,  marshals, 
grooms,  ushers,  stewards,  equerries,  almoners,  falconers, 
cooks,  and  the  rest,  at  which  the  people  of  Newcastle 
were  asked  to  make  merry  last  Monday.  These  func¬ 
tionaries  may  have  only  nominal  functions,  their  duties 
may  consist  almost  entirely  in  drawing  their  salaries ; 
and  yet  there  may  be  a  reason  for  their  appointment. 
Out  of  the  crowd  of  peers  and  peers’  relatives,  who  have 
no  inclination  or  fitness  for  political  life,  to  whom  even 
the  light  duties  attached  to  diplomatic  employments  are 
irksome,  there  are  plen^  who  need  some  such  pretencB 
of  occupation  as  goes  with  the  holding  of  a  place 
at  Court.  Some  such  arrangement  as  this  appears 
necessary  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  an  aristocracy 
already  sorely  dissatisfied  at  the  revolutionary  process 
by  which  the  Crown  has  been  divested  of  nearly  all  its 
ancient  dignity,  and  the  Court  has  ceased  to  have  much 
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in  office  ?  Politics  and  shoemaking  are  very  diff 
professions ;  but  in  both  there  is  work  to  be  done  7 
it  is  not  done,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  *  ^ 
capable  workman  being  discharged.  If  you  hire  a  sHm" 
maker  to  make  your  shoes,  and  the  man  cannot  or  d^" 
not,  make  them,  he  may  be  a  most  estimable  charact» 
in  other  respects,  but  clearly  there  is  no  overwhelmi^ 
reason  for  continuing  to  have  him  as  your  shoemaker 
Especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  when  you  had 
been  induced  to.  desert  your  old  tradesmen  for  a  stranver 
who  has  disappointed  you  after  all. 

Count  Beust  has  been  called  the  author  of  the  com- 
promise  with  Hungary.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  What  was  the 
compromise  with  Hungary  ?  In  a  few  words,  it  was 
simply  this :  Sadowa  had  brought  the  Austrian  cen¬ 
tralists  into  a  frame  of  mind  for  conciliation.  anH 


direct  political  influence  on  the  nation.  Here,  indeed, 
as  in  much  else  connected  with  Royalty,  the  tables  have 
been  altogether  turned.  Instead  of  the  Court  exerting 
political  influence  on  the  nation,  the  nation,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  Parliamentary  leaders,  has  now  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  control  the  Court.  The  great  “  bed¬ 
chamber  question”  of  1839,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
refused  to  take  office  unless  he  had  the  appointment  of 
the  young  Queen’s  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Sir  Robert  Peel  alleged  as  his  reason 
for  this  apparently  strange  interference  with  her 
Majesty’s  private  aflairs  and  the  patronage  connected 
with  them,  that  it  was  necessary  that  even  the  ladies  in 
office  at  Court  should  agree  with  him  in  politics.  The 
plea  was  good,  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  the  most  tangible  reason  for  main¬ 
taining  the  present  system  of  Royalty,  with  its  network 
of  expensive  sinecures,  is  in  the  power  that  it  gives  to 
the  reigning  Governments,  which  derive  their  real 
authority  from  the  plebeian  multitude,  to  keep  under 
some  sort  of  control  the  small  but  mighty  body  of 
aristocrats. 

As  to  the  decency  of  such  an  arrangement  there  can 
hardly  bo  much  question.  But,  perhaps,  it  has  the 
sanction  of  expediency.  True  Republicanism  is  growing 
in  England;  but  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  established 
until  every  remnant  of  feudalism  is  overthrown.  The 
Crown  and  its  trappings  may  be  useful  things  in  their 
way,  if  they  can  bo  used  as  instruments  for  keeping  in 
chock  the  real  enemies  of  popular  freedom  until  those 
enemies  have  been  worsted  in  a  bloodless  strife. 


of  the  Austro-Hungarian  domestic  situation  ?  Count 
Beust,  it  is  true,  has  been  Arch- Chancellor  of  the  Dua! 
State  during  the  first  years  of  dualism,  but  simultaneous¬ 
ness  can  hardly  be  called  causation  ?  The  whole  question 
still  remains  open :  What  had  made  an  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Arch- Chancellor  out  of  this  foreigner,  this  diplo¬ 
matist-general  of  the  anti- Prussian  alliance,  this  rival 
of  Bismarck,  whose  exile  had  been  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  successful  Prussianisation  of  Germany  ? 
Of  course,  the  only  reason  for  such  a  special  preferment 
lay  in  the  only  special  qualifications  which  Count  Beust 
possessed  for  his  post.  In  the  exasperation  of  an 
Austria  that  owned  to  having  been  temporarily  surprised,, 
but  denied  that  it  was  permanently  disabled.  Count 
Beust  simply  recommended  himself  by  his  reputation  as 
the  statesman  who  was  best  fitted  to  prosecute  that  war  of 
revenge,  in  the  closet  and  the  camp,  which  was  the  first 
aspiration  of  the  humiliated  Hapsburgs.  , 

Has  Count  Beust  prosecuted  that  war  ?  Has  Prussia 
been  checkmated  ?  It  is  true  that  Count  Beast  has 
shown  a  distinguished  versatility  in  adapting  himself  to 
the  new  circumstances  created  by  Prussia’s  overwhelmi^ 
triumph.  But  did  he  get  his  arch -chancellorship  in 
order  to  adapt  himself  to  such  circumstances  ?  In  his 
high  office  he  has  shown  himself  in  many  respects  a 
capable  statesman.  But  there  are  many  Austrian 
politicians  who  consider  themselves  capable  statesmen. 
Recently  he  has  attracted  to  himself  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  those  Austro-Germans  who  describe  the 
empire  of  King  William  as  **  the  magnetic  moun¬ 
tain  ”  that  is  destined  to  cause  the  shipwreck  of  tM 
Austrian  vessel  of  the  State.  Is  it  necessary  to  ^ 
that  this  was  not  the  way  to  gain  popularity  witn 
all  who  would  decidedly  prefer  that  it  was  the  German 
vessel  that  went  to  ground  ? 

In  addition  to  his  rejection  by  the  distinctiv^  A^ 
trian  sentiment  of  Austria,  it  must  be  remembered  tw» 
Count  Beust  has  incurred,  for  many  acts  of  commission 
and  omission,  the  inveterate  hostihty  of  the  Oat  o 
party,  and  the  Catholic  party,  though  no 
is  a  nower  of  the  first  maernitude  in  Austria.  Ine  so 


COUNT  BEUST’S  RESIGNATION. 

The  resignation  of  Count  Beust  must  be  regarded  as 
an  event  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  as  regards  the 
internal  condition  of  Austro-Hungarian  aflairs,  but  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Dual  Empire.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  latter  re¬ 
spect  at  any  rate,  any  marked  modifications  will  make 
themselves  felt  for  the  present.  The  German  journals 
which  had  come  to  look  on  the  fallen  Minister,  of  late 
days,  as  a  pledge  of  Austro-Hungarian  subservience  to 
the  action  of  German  diplomacy,  are  naturally  led  to 
speak  of  the  imminence  of  a  radical  revolution  in  this 
regard.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground,  however,  for 
such  an  apprehension.  Austria’s  foreign  policy  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation,  pending 
the  arrangement  of  her  home  aflairs.  Any  dreams  of 
an  active  co-operation  with  Germany  which  the  inter¬ 
views  of  Gastoin,  Ischl,  and  Salzburg  may  have  generated 
in  the  Teutonic  mind  are  certainly  premature. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  resignation  of  Count  Beust 
has  happened  at  a  peculiarly  unlikely  conjuncture.  If, 
at  any  time  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Hohenwart 
Cabinet,  the  event  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  excited 
as  much  attention,  but  less  surprise.  It  seems  strange. 


existed  for  his  being  kept  •  cipitated  the  inevitable  event, 
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UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

‘W’hen  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  finally  disendowed 

-an  issue  not  to  be  deprecated — they  will,  at  least,  be 
able  to  declare  that  their  wounds  have  been  received  at 
the  hands  of  their  friends.  For  the  last  half-dozen  years 
gome  of  their  own  members  have  been  doing  their 
utmost  to  obtain  a  reform  of  their  Almoe,  Matres ;  and 
their  desires  seem  at  length  to  be  in  the  way  of  being 
realised.  It  is  now  resolved  that  the  nation  shall  know 
the  annual  revenue  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  next 
gtep — which  is  inevitable — is  to  determine  how,  in  future, 
this  annual  revenue  shall  be  applied. 

We  have  reason  to  believe — upon  very  simple  calcu¬ 
lations — that  the  inferior  limit  of  the  revenues  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  is  600,000i.  per  annum,  and  that  in  twenty 
years  it  will  be  at  least  900,000^.  This  huge  revenue  is 
at  present  grossly  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  up 
the  now  effete  college  system.  In  the  time  of  John  do 
Baliol,  of  Walter  de  Merbon,  or  even  of  Dr  Kaye,  a  college 
was  an  intelligible  corporation.  It  consisted  of  a  warden, 
who — we  draw  from  actual  statutes — had  to  be  a  stout, 
able,  learned,  and  God-fearing  man  ;  of  twenty  or  so 
“  fellows,’*  or  senior  scholars,  who  were  bound  to  lead  a 
sober  and  studious  life,  and  to  whom  the  warden  stood 
as  a  sort  of  collegiate  Busby ;  and  of  forty  or  so 
"  “  scholars,’*  or  little  boys,  whom  the  fellows  were  bound 
to  teach  in  their  spare  moments.  The  whole  idea  was 
that  of  a  secular  monastery  for  the  promotion,  not 
of  religion,  but  of  learning.  The  statutes  prescribe  a 
childlike  simplicity.  “  A  horse  and  item  a  long  cloko 
slit  behind  ’*  is  to  be  provided  for  the  warden  that  he 
may  visit  the  estates  and  collect  the  rents.  The  fellows 
are  to  drink  no  strong  ale,  and  to  rise  at  certain  hours. 
The  scholars  are,  if  recalcitrant,  to  be  soundly  flogged. 
The  flesh  is  to  be  mortified.  Evil  passions  are  to  be 
checked.  “  Si  quis  colaphos  impegerit  socio  vel  quod  | 
pejus  est  custodi  absque  provocatione  banniatur.’* 

Years  crept  on.  Land  grew  in  value.  England 
became  more  orderly.  The  warden  delegated  his  duties 
to  land  agents,  stewards,  and  bailiffs.  His  stipend  grew 
from  quinquaginta  aurei  ”  to  something  more  like 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  The  fellows,  instead 
of  receiving  eightpcnce  a-day,  got  something  more  like 
twenty  shillings.  They  did  little  else  but  eat  and  drink, 
until  “  as  ignorant  as  a  fellow  of  a  college  ”  became 
almost  a  proverb.  All  kinds  of  abuses  were  perpetrated 
— beneficial  leases  were  granted  to  ex-fellows  ;  “  allow¬ 
ances  ’*  were  first  commuted  for  more  than  their  real 
value,  and  then  renewed ;  college  livings  were  reck¬ 
lessly  made  fat ;  sinecure  college  offices  were  created ; 
surplus  funds  were  divided  ;  every  college  was  a  nest  of 
uncleanness. 

Then  came  the  last  Royal  Commission,  which,  in  its 
way,  did  really  good  preparatory  work.  It  threw  the 
fellowships  open  to  public  competition.  Before  this, 
the  fellows  were  a  cooptative  body  bound  by  no  rational 
principle  of  cooptation.  And,  relieving  the  fellows  of 
their  surplus  funds,  it  created  any  number  of  professor¬ 
ships,  some  of  which  were,  some  were  not,  educational 
necessities.  It  was  hoped  that  under  this  new  regime 
the  Universities  would  be  galvanised  into  educational 
life.  The  new  professors  were  to  teach  the  under¬ 
graduates  everything.  The  best  undergraduates  were 
to  win  the  open  fellowships.  The  colleges,  managed  by 
fellows  elects  by  open  competition,  were  to  become  each 
a  little  intellectual  Pharos.  And  thus  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  to  arise  rejuvenescent,  quasi  gemini 
Anglice  ocelli,  and  to  diffuse  sweetness  and  light  from 
the  Land’s  End  to  the  Hebrides. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reformed  Universities  have 
not  answered  the  expectations  of  their  reformers.  The 
new  professors  have,  as  often  as  not,  lectured  to  empty 
benches.  The  new  fellows,  elected  by  open  competition, 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  devoid  of  all  esprit  ^  corps  ;  and,  on 
the  otlier,  are  animated  by  a  distinct  and  avowed  spirit 
of  self-seeking.  To  them  **  the  College  ’*  is  nothing,  the 
stipend  which  they  draw  from  it  is  everything.  Like 
the  tyrannical  man  of  Plato*  they  lay  upon  their  old 
parent  unhallowed  and  irreverent  hands.  And,  in  their  I 


eyes,  anything  is  a  reform  *’  which  tends  to  render  a 
fellowship  more  valuable.  At  present  we  maintain  about 
760  such  fellows,  and  the  college  system — as  wo  have 
said— costs  about  600,000Z.  or  700,000/.  a-year. 

Wo  may  fairly  assume  that  the  existing  system  is 
doomed.  About  eighty  fellowships  fall  .vivcant  every 
year.  Even  if  fellowships  were  less  valuable  than  they 
are,  we  could  not  afford  to  thus  glut  the  market.  Sooner 
or  later  three  fellowships  out  of  every  four  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  those  that  roinain  must  have  a  tenure  so 
limited  as  to  afford  a  rapid  succession,  to  stimulate  instead 
of  cloying  competition,  and  to  provide  the  throe  or  four 

facile  principes  ’*  of  the  academic  year  with  a  start  in 
life.  But  the  real  question  that  stares  us  in  the  face  is, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  tho  suppressed  fellowships.  If 
we  suppress  three  fellowships  in  every  four,  and  nil  tho 
headships,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  have  an  annufil 
revenue  of  something  like  000,000/.  per  annum.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  this  largo,  but  not  immoderate, 
educational  fund  ? 

Working  men,  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  a  primary- 
education  rate,  would  nnd  an  easy  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  But  their  answer — prompt  and  trenchant  as  it  is 
— cannot  be  admitted.  Wo  must  not  pauporiso 
primary  education,  nor  must  wo  forget  that,  in  dealing 
with  public  money  which  is  misapplied,  our  duty  is  to 
apply  it  to  purposes  at  least  adjacent  to,  or  in  eodem 
genere  with  those  for  which  it  was  originally  given. 
Neither  must  we  increase  tho  number  of  University  pro¬ 
fessors,  or  create  “  sub-profossors,’*  or  in  any  way  per¬ 
petuate  the  present  system  of  fellowships  under  another 
name.  We  have  to  boldly  face  tho  fact  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  suffer  from  a  plethora  of  funds.  The  pny  is 
in  excess  of  tho  work  to  be  done.  No  re-arrangement  or 
redistribution  of  college  revenues  will  do  any  real  good. 
Neither  by  endowing  professors  to  lecture  gratis,  nor  by 
bribing  needy  students  to  spend  tliroeyears  ata  university, 
shall  we  do  more  than  scotch  the  present  system.  Least 
of  all  must  wo  pray  for  a  big  and  permanent  “  Commis¬ 
sion  to  administer”  Oxford  and  Camhridgo  de  die  in  diem, 
and  upon  which  every  University  wrecker  will  find  a 
warm,  snug,  and  influential  berth.  Legislation  which 
gives  Scylla  for  Charybdis  is  no  matter  for  gratitude. 

But  there  is  a  clear  purpose  to  which  tho  spare  re¬ 
venues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  be  applied.  Higher 
education  must  be  given  to  our  large  centres  of  national 
life.  Life  is  short.  Competition  is  keen.  Ho  who  has 
even  to  hold  his  own  must  settle  down  early  into  the 
race.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  for  ever  to  remain  our  only  two  University 
towns,  and  that  those  who  desire  a  University  education 
will  always  bo  able  to  fritter  away  three  of  tho  most 
precious  years  of  life,  and  to  sink  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money,  in  eating  “  commons  ’*  and  attending  lectures 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  tho  Cara.  If  wo  needed 
any  proof  that  our  largo  towms  long  to  have  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  within  them.selves,  centres  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  the  existence  of  Owen’s  College  and  of  the  London 
University  is  a  sufficient  answer.  These  wo  owe  to 
voluntary  effort,  while  Oxford  and  Cambridgo  are 
wallowing  in  superfluous  wealth.  When  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  when  Trinity,  Cambridge,  was  endowed,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  and 
Leeds  had,  in  effect,  no  existence.  And  now  that  wa 
cannot  persuade  the  youth  of  our  larg^  towns  to  resort 
to  our  Universities,  we  must  take  our  Universities— 
must  transplant  them  bodily — to  tho  largo  towns.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  that  wo  suppressed  twelve  out  of 
the  thirty  fellowships  at  Magaalcn  College,  OxforcL 
We  should  annihilate  twelve  very  gentlemanly  and 
respectable  sinecurists.  We  should  gain  a  revonuo 
of  four  thousand  a-year.  With  this  we  could  endow 
four  professorships— ono  of  modem  history,^  one  of 
political  economy,  ono  of  law,  one  of  physics  and 
could  plant  the  four  professors  in  the  heart  ot  Sheffield, 
to  there  lecture  gratis  to  tho  more  intelligent  of  the 
Sheffield  artisans.  Is  it  possible  to  propound  a  plainer 
dilemma  ?  Are  we  to  have  twelve  sinocuro  non-resident 
fellows,  or  four  Sheffield  resident  professors  ?  Wliich  of 
the  two  alternatives  is  nearest  to  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s 
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will  ?  Which  is  wisest  and  most  nsefal  ?  Briefly  the 
iflsne  may  be  thus  stated.  We  have  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  higher  educatiou  some  600,000/.  or  700,000/.  a 
year.  This  huge  revenue  is  at  present  localised  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  might  as  well  be  localised  at  the 
Fiji  Islands.  We  must  follow  the  course  indicated  by  the 
census,  and — preserving  the  old  purposes  and  intentions 
— have  a  redistribution  of  educational  funds.  Our  Uni¬ 
versity  system  has  become  as  inadequate  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  nation  as  is  our  present  system  of  circuits 
and  assizes.  Each  must  be  remodelled ;  nor  is  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  more  sacred  than  the  Northern  Circuit, 
or  its  high  table  than  the  circuit  mess. 

Sooner  or  later  this,  the  bold  course,  will  have  to  be 
adopted,  and  those  who  now  deprecate  it  will  then 
declare  that  it  has  been  “  the  dream  of  their  youth,  the 
aspiration  of  their  riper  years.*’  Meantime  Manchester, 
Lt^ds,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  Newcastle  must  wait, 
and  watch  with  resignation  the  failure  of  some  half¬ 
hearted  measure,  devised  to  catch  a  parliamentary 
majority  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  weak  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  present  system  will  be  doctored  and  patched 
up,  and  four  or  five  hangers-on  of  the  Government  will 
bo  made  University  Commissioners,  and  be  fitted  out 
with  a  big  staff  of  clerks  and  assistant-clerks.  Such  a 
reform  will  bo  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  existing 
order  of  things.  Hercules  did  not — if  we  remember 
rightly — stir  up  the  stables  of  Augeas  with  a  new  pitch- 
fork  purchased  ad  hoc.  And  although  Universities  are 
not  an  Augean  stable,  they  none  the  loss  need  more 
than  a  mere  stirring  alK)ut.  The  question,  however,  is, 
after  all,  one  the  issue  of  which  will  depend  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  members  for  our  large  northern  towns, 
who  will  have  to  choose  whether  they  will  follow  Mr 
Glyn,  and  vote  for  some  tinkering  Bill  to  bo  brought  in 
by  the  Attorney-General,  or  whether  they  shall  boldly 
consider  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  divide 
the  House  upon  something  more  than  a  nominal  issue.  i 


IRISH  EDUCATION. 


A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Kavanagh  in  the  Times  this 
week  again  raises  the  question  of  Irish  education,  aud 
indeed  with  the  meeting  of  Parliament  so  near  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  men’s  minds  should  not  revert  to  a  subject 
which  successive  Governments  have  approached  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  from  the  difficulties  of  which 
they  have  withdrawn  baffled.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reti¬ 
cence,  Mr.  Fortescue’s  candour,  and  the  history  of  Whig 
administrations,  have  filled  the  advocates  of  mixed  educa¬ 
tion  with  anxiety.  The  demands  put  forth  by  the  Irish 
bishops  are  unmistakable,  and  both  they  and  Mr. 
Kavanagh  express  themselves  in  language  of  confidence 
which  might  justify  a  fear  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  supposing  the  Government  means  to  yield  to  Ultra¬ 
montane  pretensions.  The  unfortunate  feature  in  the 
Education  Act  which  has  caused  so  much  controversy, 
and  which  will  issue  in  a  powerful  agitation,  lends 
colour  to  that  idea.  In  any  case  the  question  of  Irish 
education  must  bo  dealt  with  next  session,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Ministry  may  depend  upon  the  course  it  takes. 
If,  disregarding  the  bishops,  it  pursues  a  just  and  en¬ 
lightened  policy,  it  may  lose  the  Irish  vote  ;  if  it  follows 
the  dictates  of  Cardinsd  Cullen,  the  Radical  wing  of  the 
Liberal  party  will  desert  them  en  bloc. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  the  Irish 
people  who  make  these  demands.  They  come  from  the 
lioman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  if  the  Irish  people  wanted 
a  Catholic  University,  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  we 
do  not  see  very  well  how  they  could  be  refused.  But 
the  people  do  not,  and  have  not  asked  for  it,  save  when 
the  ecclesiastical  whip  has  been  cracking  above  their 
heads,  while  the  great  majority  of  educated  Catholics 
heartily  approve  of  the  mixed  system.  What  the  prelates 
want  is  a  system  of  education,  primary,  intermediate, 
and  university,  endowed  by  the  State,  which  shall,  from 
top  to  bottom,  be  Catholic.  In  the  schools  Catholic 
books,  Catholic  emblems.  Catholic  exercises ;  in  the 
colleges,  no  books  dangerous  to  faith — for  instance, 


the  writings  of  John  Stnart  Mill  would  be  put  * 
the  index  expurgatorius;  the  existing  model  schook 
abolished,  and  their  place  taken  by  Catholic  trainin^ 
schools,  where  the  future  teachers  would  be  educatef 
“  morally  and  religiously  as  well  as  intellectually  ;**  ©r  in 
other  words,  a  system  supported  by  the  State,  but  over 
which  the  State  would  have  no  control.  Having  dises¬ 
tablished  and  disendowed  one  Church,  we  are  asked  to 
establish  and  endow  another.  Having  set  our  face 
steadfastly  towards  a  time  when  the  State  will  not 
meddle  with  that  which  does  not  concern  it,  we  are 
asked  to  turn  back,  and  act  on  principles  which  every 
Liberal  statesman  now  condemns  as  unsound.  We  wm 
to  judge  the  question  fairly  and  impartially.  But  we 
cannot  but  remark  in  passing  that  the  results  of  such  a 
plan  of  educatiou  as  the  Catholic  bishops  and  Mr 
Kavanagh  ask  for,  would  be  to  give  ns  a  race  of  Irish¬ 
men  who  would  have  the  acuteness  of  mental  training 
without  real  knowledge,  who  would  have  false  views  on 
history  and  science,  would  be  laymen  with  the  spirit  of 
priests,  and  educated  without  being  enlightened.  We 
have  no  sectarian  prejudices  to  cloud  our  vision  on  this 
matter.  But  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  Roman  Catho* 
licism  is  necessarily  allied  with  false  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  share  the  wonder  of  an  eloquent  French 
writer  at  seeing  the  courage  of  resistance  writh  which 
Irishmen  have  risen  against  a  political  tyranny,  while 
they  prostrate  themselves  beneath  an  intellectual  and 
moral  yoke  which  every  other  European  nation  has  found 
it  impossible  to  bear. 

The  main  arguments  against  the  present  colleges  and 
the  National  Board,  and  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Cullen,  are,  firet,  that  the  colleges  are  “  godless,” 
that  they  are  necessarily  unsuccessful  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  not  send  their  children  to  them,  that 
equality  demands  that  as  the  Protestants  have  an  Uni¬ 
versity  so  should  the  Catholics ;  and  it  is  now  further 
stated  that  the  education  given  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is 
superficial.  Of  all  these  arguments  we  believe  the  most 
plausible  to  be  that  based  on  equality.  But  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Trinity  College  made  certain  proposals  which 
were  embodied  in  a  Bill  introduced  last  session  hy  Mr 
Fawcett,  and  which,  if  passed,  would  have  gone  nur  to 
make  Trinity  College  what  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be, 
— 9,  national  University,  where  no  one  creed  would  be 
favoured.  This  would  not  suit  the  views  of  the  U1  tra¬ 
montanes  ;  because,  though  equality  might  be  esta¬ 
blished,  complete  control  would  not  bo  given  to  the 
prelacy.  As  to  the  National  Board,  everybody  who 
knows  Ireland  is  aware  that  the  national  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  practically  denominational. 
Prayers  are  said  in  them,  and  the  priest  rules  supreme. 
Why,  then,  desire  change  ?  The  only  answer  that  can 
be  given  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest — and,  indeed, 
he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  his  Protestant  brother- 
will  not  allow  the  State  to  say  out  of  what  books  a 
boy  shall  learn  the  three  R’s.  Mr  Kavanagh  brings  a 
charge  of  proselytism  against  the  national  schools,  and 
quotes  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  Arch¬ 
bishop  Wbately  and  Mr  Senior,  in  which  the  former 
expressed  great  confidence  in  the  power  of  conversion 
contained  in  extracts  from  the  Bible  which  had  been 
selected  for  use  in  the  schools.  W e  don’t  believe  a  single 
conversion  ever  resulted  from  this  cause.  At  the  same 
time,  we  heartily  regp:et  that  a  man  with  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Board  as  Archbishop  Whately  should  have 
lent  himself  to  so  mean  a  way  of  diffusing  Protestantism. 
But  there  is  not  now — and  never  has  there  been  even 

the  smallest  ground  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  fear 

Biq  •faith  will  be 


he  sends  his  son  to  a  national  school  his  faith  will  be 
tampered  with.  The  boy  will  find  there  a 
Catholic  teacher  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  tM^^ 
priest,  whom  he  will  also  daily  meet.  Last  year  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  model  schools,  and 
struck  by  their  excellence.  We  can  confidently  1 
after  much  inquiry  and  examining  children  of  differ®^ 
creeds,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  religion  is  m 
any  way  interfered  with. 

With  regard  to  the  godlessness  of  the  Queen’s  OoUeg® 
it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking# 
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bayinsr  known  a  few  generations  of  stndents  from  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  from  the  Catholic  University,  and  from 
a  well-known  Jesuit  College  in  Ireland,  that  the  Catholic 
students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were,  to  all  appearance, 
just  as  good  to  the  lay  eye  as  those  who  came  from  godly 
places.  If  they  had  a  kinder  feeling  towards  their  Pro¬ 
testant  fellow-countrymen  than  was  entertained  by  young 
fellows  fresh  from  a  sacerdotal  atmosphere,  we  cannot 
regret  it — and  it  was  natural.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Protestant  to  maintain  that  fine  hatred  of  his  Catholic 
compatriot  which  was  generated  by  centuries  of  ascen¬ 
dancy,  as  it  is  for  the  latter  to  consider  the  former  a 
dangerous  person  to  associate  with,  when  both  have  sat 
in  the  same  class-room,  frequented  the  same  library,  played 
on  the  same  college-green,  used  the  same  cribs,  perhaps, 
and  had  together  many  a  clandestine  smoke.  No  doubt 
such  a  feeling  weakens  the  power  both  of  the  Protestant 
minister  and  of  the  Catholic  priest.  We  admit  it.  But 
so  does  anything  that  leads  to  intellectual  independence ; 
and  it  is  not  the  business  of  Governments  to  see  that 
light  streams  into  the  mind  of  the  child  whom  it  is 
bound  to  educate  through  the  painted  glass  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  medium.  To  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  there 
might  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  attached  to 
teach,  at  stated  hours,  the  faith  to  the  students  as  there 
is  a  Protestant  chaplain.  But  that  would  not  do, 
because  the  clerical  influence  would  not  be  complete 
and  universal. 

The  statement  that  the  education  given  at  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  is  inferior  is  not  confirmed  by 
facts.  Stndents  from  these  colleges  have  taken  the 
foremost  places  in  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  No  doubt  there  is  some  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  a  fair  proportion  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  do  not  attend  them.  Mr  Kavanagh’s  figures, 
however,  will  mislead  no  man  who  knows  Ireland.  Only  a 
very  small  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  can 
afford  to  send  their  sons  to  a  University,  and  threats  from 
the  altar  and  in  the  confessional  deter  some  who  can  bear  j 
the  cost.  But  the  fact  remains,  which  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted,  that  the  most  pious  Roman  Catholics — men  whose 
brothers  and  cousins  are  priests — send  their  children  to 
the  colleges,  and  that  one  of  the  bishops  whose  signature 
is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  pastoral  sent  his  own  nephew 
to  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  On  this  question,  as  on 
every  other,  the  true  policy  is  to  be  just  and  fear  not. 
The  power  of  these  prelates  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Let  it  be  once  clearly  understood  that,  while 
we  are  prepared  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  to  go  to  the 
furthest  extent  in  creating  entire  equality,  we  cannot, 
either  in  one  country  or  in  the  other,  apply  national  funds 
to  religious  purposes,  and  the  numbers  attending  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  will  increase  forthwith.  ‘  The  history 
of  the  Fenian  movement  proves  that  the  priest  in  Ireland 
is  not  omnipotent.  His  power  has  hitherto  been  derived 
fi*om  a  political  source  rather  than  from  a  religious  one ; 
and,  if  we  are  guided  by  just  and  sound  principles,  we 
may  await  the  result  without  troubling  ourselves  with 
an  agitation  which  has  no  root  in  the  passions  and 
aspirations  of  the  people. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  BRAZIL. 

After  lingering  long  behind  so  many  of  its  sister 
systems  on  the  American  Continent,  Brazilian  slavery 
has  at  length  heard  its  doom  pronounced.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  add  that  it  has  been  abolished.  The  creation 
of  additional  human  chattels  has  been  finally  prohibited. 
It  has  been  declared  that  the  two  million  human  beings 
who  at  present  toil  as  slaves  in  the  plantations  of  Brazil 
are  to  be  followed  by  no  future  millions  bom  to  the 
same  miserable  lot.  But  the  Act  of  Emancipation 
declines  to  alter  the  condition  of  all  the  generation 
of  enslaved  men  and  women  and  children  whose  soli¬ 
dly  crime  consists  in  having  been  bora  anterior  to 
the  arbitrary  date  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
®l^*^tion  of  the  law.  Perhaps  it  may  be  even  said  that 
the  Act  almost  amounts  to  a  contrivance  for  pro¬ 
longing  the  untenable  and  accursed  system  for  another 


cmarter  of  a  century  at  least.  The  planters  felt  that,  if 
they  persisted  in  too  stiff  and  obdurate  a  resistance,  the 
inevitable  day  must  come  when  those  who  sought  to  keep 
all  would  be  deprived  of  all,  and  they  have  endeavoured 
accordingly  to  secure  the  present  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
future;  to  continue  to  hold  in  bondage  all  slaves  who 
were  born  oven  an  hour  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  magnanimously  to  relinquish  absolute  claims — 
where  the  subjects  of  the  claim  had  not  yet  come  into 
being.  It  is  a  sort  of  emancipation  which  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  ideal  to  which  philanthropists  are  accustomed, 
when  it  is  gravely  enacted  that  slavery  shall  only  ceaso 
to  exist  without  detriment  or  inconvenience  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  slaveholders,  the  existing  slaves  not  being  deemed 
worth  any  such  kind  consideration. 

The  children  of  female  slaves  born  since  the  28th  of 
September— that  is,  since  this  law  came  into  force — oro 
to  be  called  free.  But,  though  the  penitent  slaveholders 
of  Rio  promised  the  natural  human  right  of  freedom  as  a 
boon  to  certain  babes  who  had  not  been  already  reduced 
to  slavery,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  h^  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  even  in  the  case  of  these  prospective  infants  there  is 
to  be  any  real  liberty  after  all.  The  liberty  in  question  is 
only  liberty  in  a  slave-holding  sense ;  and  the  sense  of 
slave-holders  is  naturally  a  very  refined  and  elevated  con¬ 
ception.  The  future  little  freedmen  arc,  in  fact,  to  be 
apprentices  instead  of  slaves.  The  slave-holder  is  to  bo 
an  apprentice-holder,  which  evidently  is  a  considerable 
change,  polysyllabically  speaking.  This  important  modi¬ 
fication  is  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
declare  that  the  use  of  the  child’s  services  belong,  not  to 
himself,  but  to  his  mother’s  owner,  until  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  If,  indeed,  the  owner 
treats  the  apprentice  with  cruelty,  the  apprenticeship  is 
to  terminate  at  once.  We  presume  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  cruelty,  and  wo 
confess  to  having  our  own  views  as  to  the  amount  of 
wholesome  coercion  which  is  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  a 
slavers’  tribunal.  We  suspect  that  Brazilian  planters 
will  be  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  considering  the 
apprentices,  who  are  to  be  so  like  slaves,  as  in  fact 
slaves  for  twenty-one  years,  at  any  rate,  and  of  treating 
them  accordingly.  It  is  true  that  **  in  suits  in  favour 
of  freedom,”  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  include  all 
suits  in  any  way  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  slave 
classes,  it  is  ordained  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  Law 
of  Libertv,  first,  that  the  process  shall  be  summary,  and, 
second,  that  there  shall  be  appeals  whenever  the 

decisions  are  against  freedom.  The  security  against 
delay  in  the  decisions  ought  to  be  an  important  safe¬ 
guard  ;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  right  of  appeal, 
must  exercise  a  salutary  restraint  over  wrong-doers,  if 
the  composition  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  such  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  violators  of  the  law  will  be  severely 
dealt  with.  With  every  precaution,  however,  it  must 
appear  that  a  measure  which  confirms  in  their  degrading 
bondage  the  two  millions  of  actual  slaves,  and  which 
condemns  to  a  servitude  of  twenty-one  years  the  children 
of  all  these  two  millions,  falls  very  far  short  of  a  real 
measure  of  emancipation. 

Having  shown  the  general  character  of  the  law,  it  is 
right  to  add  some  account  of  the  sub-provisions  which 
modify  its  action  in  the  direction  of  freedom. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
State,  some  1,700  in  number  only,  are  free  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  In  the  case  of  these  slaves,  how¬ 
ever,  and  of  all  other  slaves  liberated  by  virtue  of  the 
law,  th^  must  remain  for  five  years  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Government.  They  are  bound  to  hire  theiMelves 
out,  under  penalty  of  being  compelled,  if  living  in 
vagrancy,  to  labour  in  the  public  establishments.  We 
trust  this  provision  will  not  be  held  to  imply  a  compul¬ 
sory  maintenance  of  the  freedmen  in  the  precarious 
condition  of  labourers  for  hire  under  penalty  of  reduc¬ 
tion,  if  not  to  slavery,  at  least  to  nenal  servitude  of  a 
more  or  less  severe  oescription.  ould,  for  instance,  a 
freed  slave  who,  in  the  exorcise  of  his  individual  choice, 
had  elected  to  settle  as  a  squatter  or  backwooiUman  on 
some  fertile  waste  of  the  endless  Brazilian  territory,  bo 
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Risma  IN  LIFE. 

There  is  no  theme  upon  which  admirers  of  the  English 
Constitution  are  more  accustomed  to  dilate  tban^th 
opportunity  it  affords  for  rising  in  life.  Our  superlative 
Constitution  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  th* 
humblest  subject.  The  son  of  a  sweep  may  become  a 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  son  of  a  barber  be  entrasied  with 
the  keeping  of  her  Majesty’s  conscience.  The  son  of  a 
peer  is  but  a  gentleman,  says  an  eloquent  Whig,  and 
any  gentleman  may  become  a  peer.  The  time  has  been 
when  a  Mayor  could  congratulate  a  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  upon  having  “  risen  from  the  very  dregs  of  the 
people.’*  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  present  Ministry 
for  which  they  have  received  but  scant  congratulation* 
that  they  have  greatly  increased  the  openings  for  merit! 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  civil  service.  Mr  Forster  too 
is  evidently  sincere  in  trying  to  provide  the  first  rays  of 
superior  intelligence  with  encouragement,  and  to  afford 
the  means  of  the  best  education  to  the  poorest.  All  this 
is  most  admirable ;  for  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
spurious  philanthropy  that,  under  the  pretence  of  ele¬ 
vating  a  whole  class,  would  discourage  individuals  from 
getting  out  of  it.  Two  movements  ought  always  to  be 
going  on.  There  should  be  a  constant  improvement  in 
the  position  of  those  whose  labour  depends  upon  manual 
strength  or  dexterity  ;  but  every  community  requires, 
and  all  the  more  requires  as  it  becomes  more  complex 
and  civilised,  a  class  whose  work  is  of  an  intellectual 
character;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  that  work 
should  be  performed  by  those  who  are  endowed  with  the 
best  brains,  no  matter  in  what  position  of  life  they  may 
accidentally  be  born. 

But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  in  behalf 
of  “  rising  in  life.”  It  is  part  of  an  Englishman’s  reli¬ 
gion.  It  is  an  axiom  in  his  worldly  creed,  and  the 
object  of  his  earnest  and  unceasing  practical  attention. 
It  is  sometimes  presented  in  a  shape  extremely  repulsive, 
as  if  rising  in  life  meant  a  mere  scramble  for  the  means 
of  bodily  nourishment  and  enjoyment.  If  this  were 
proposed  as  an  object  in  life, — a  fierce  struggle  for  the 
opportunity  of  physical  enjoyment, — a  more  contemptible 
or  vulgar  end  could  not  be  conceived.  It  would  be  a 
contest  from  which  every  superior  man  would  hold  aloof 
with  disdain.  He  would  leave  the  pursuit  to  the  ignoble 
race  of  whom  an  excellent  book  says  that  **  their  god  u 
their  belly.”  The  mode  in  which  ”  rising  in  liie  ”  is 
commonly  spoken  of  gives  occasion  to  misconception. 
The  material  results  of  superior  intelligence  and  energy 
naturally  draw  attention  to  themselves,  i  ad  Englishnmn, 
who  entertain  considerable  scepticism  of  intangible 
results,  are  accustomed  to  applaud  energy,  so  to  speak, 
embodied  in  visible  wealth.  But  there  is  another  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  our  countrymen,  long  ago  pointed  out  in 
another  connection  by  Mr  Mill,  that  continually  misleads 
those  who  take  them  at  their  word.  It  is  their  constant 
habit  of  self-depreciation.  It  is  our  affectation  of  pur¬ 
suing  steadily  our  own  interests  that  exposes  the  most 
generous  and  unselfish  of  nations  to  the  taunt  of  follow¬ 
ing  a  selfish  policy.  There  is  another  reason. 


punishable  as  a  vagmnt  lor  his  weakness  lor  peasant 
proprietorship  ?  This  is  a  grave  question,  and  the 
answer  to  it  is  by  no  means  clear.  Leaving  this  diflfi- 
culty  aside,  a  good  deal  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  of 
the  later  Roman  jurisprudence  is  visible  in  the  articles 
which  confer  their  liberty  on  slaves  given  in  usufruct  to 
the  Crown,  slaves  of  uncertain  owners,  and  slaves  aban¬ 
doned  by  thoir  owners.  If  an  invalid  slave  is  aban¬ 
doned,  not  only  does  he  obtain  his  liberty,  but  his 
master  will  be  compelled  to  support  him. 

Shive.s  and  apprentices  may  redeem  themselves  from 
servitude  by  the  payment  of  money.  In  the  case  of 
apprentices,  it  is  provided  that,  on  the  child  of  a  slave- 
mother  attaining  the  ago  of  eight  years,  the  owner  of 
the  mother  may  elect  to  forego  his  claim  to  the  services 
®f  the  child,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  sum  of  sixty 
pounds,  which  sum  the  State  is  bound  to  pay.  In  this 
case,  the  child  comes  under  the  care  of  a  public  Emanci¬ 
pation  Society  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Also, 
an  apprentice  may  redeem  himself,  and,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  com|)eiisution  required  by  the  master,  the 
amount  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Every  slave  can 
also  redeem  himself  out  of  his  peculium,  the  amount 
payable  to  the  master  being  similarly  settled  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  case  of  controversy.  To  aid  the  slave  in  the 
formation  of  a  peculium,  all  property  coming  to  him  by 
donation  or  otherwise  is  placed  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  law. 

The  third  article  of  the  Act  contains  the  account  of 
the  share  which  the  State  proposes  to  take  in  furthering 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  provides 
that  “  in  each  province  of  the  empire  as  many  slaves 
shall  bo  freed  annually  ns  will  correspond  to  the  quota 
annually  disposable  from  the  fund  intended  for  emanci¬ 
pation.”  The  emancipation  fund  is  to  be  formed  from 
the  existing  tax  on  slaves,  from  the  existing  tax  on  the 
transmission  of  property  in  slaves,  from  the  product  of 
cerlain  public  lotteries,  from  fines  under  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  law,  from  such  sums  as  may  be  voted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  from  time  to  time  by  imperial,  provincial,  and 
municipal  bodies,  from  subscriptions,  donations,  &c. 

In  order  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  executing  the 
**  Law  of  Liberty,”  a  special  registration  is  commanded 
to  bo  made  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  wdiole  empire,  with 
declaration  of  name,  sex,  condition,  health,  and  similar 
particulars.  In  order  to  prevent  evasion  by  punishment, 
it  is  laid  down  that  ”  all  slaves  who,  through  the  fault  or 
omission  of  the  interested  parties,  are  not  given  for 
registration  w  ithin  a  year  after  its  close,  shall  ijpso  facto 
be  considered  free.” 

The  Anglo-Brazilian  TimeSy  in  summarising  the  effect 
of  the  now  measure,  calls  it  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge. 
Perhaps  this  trite  metaphor  contains  as  accurate  an 
appreciation  of  the  situation  as  can  be  given.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  so-called  “  Law  of 
Liberty,”  which  in  fact  liberates  almost  nobody,  would 
be  a  very  sorry  jest  indeed  bat  for  the  promise  which  it 
gives  that  it  will  bo  only  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  is  emphatically  a  measure  which  provokes  amend¬ 
ment,  and  wo  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  amended. 
’The  weak  points,  or  dark  spots,  or  whatever  they 
may  bo  called,  on  which  we  have  touched,  and  whose 
number  might  be  vastly  increased  by  any  thorough 
criticism  of  the  measure,  are  themselves  a  pledge  that 
they  must  be  removed.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  no 
speedier  way  is  to  be  adopted  for  effecting  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  existing  slaves.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  planters  are  to  continue  to  be 
allowed  to  bind  dowm  even  the  emancipated  slaves  in 
the  condition  of  labourers  for  hire.  It  is  impossible  that, 
where  such  vast  quantities  of  unowned  land  are  to  be 
had  for  the  cultivation,  no  efforts  are  to  be  used  for  the 
creation  of  a  prosperous  and  contented  yeomanry  out  of 
all  these  degraded  bondsmen.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact, 
that  laws  can  very  much  longer  be  made  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  slave-owners  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
slaves.  Brazil  has  of  late  years  given  so  many  signs  of 
a  di.s^sition  to  shake  off  the  vicious  institutions  with 
w  Inch  it  started,  and  there  is  so  much  promise  in  the 
c  lari^ter  of^  its  present  Emperor,  that  we  may  hope  for 
a  real  abolition  of  slavery  before  long. 
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**  rising  in  life,”  refer  to  men  only,  and  forget  or  ignore 
the  other,  and,  as  we  ironically  say,  the  better  half  of 
the  species  ?  Singularly  enough,  it  never  occurs  to  us 
that,  while  human  excellence  is  found  in  both  sexes,  we 
never  promote  it  except  in  the  case  of  men.  With  all 
our  apparatus,  free  competitions,  endowed  schools,  and 
scholarships  for  the  poor,  we  provide  ladders  enough  for 
Iboys,  but  not  for  girls.  Why  should  the  great  gift  of 
intelligence  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  because  the  body 
in  which  it  is  enshrined  belongs  to  one  sex  and  not  to 
the  other  ?  The  loss  is  not  imaginary.  Bishop  Temple, 
from  his  experience  of  boys  in  the  middle  and  upper 
class,  calculates  that  about  three  boys  out  of  a  thousand 
should  at  all  hazards  get  a  superior  education  ;  he  thinks 
the  997  may  very  well  be  left  to  such  education  as  their 
parents  can  give  them.  This  estimate  probably  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  excess.  What  is  true  of  boys  is,  we 
imagine,  true  of  girls,  that  only  about  three  in  the 
thousand  have  such  pre-eminent  ability  as  to  require 
careful  provision  for  their  higher  education.  At  this 
rate,  nearly  50,000  women  in  this  country  would  deserve 
the  best  training  that  could  be  given  them.  Taking  a 
rough  estimate,  at  least  40,000  must  be  bom  in  a  station 
where  they  have  no  access  to  the  means  of  superior  edu¬ 
cation,  and  who  must  live  and  die  unknown  and  un¬ 
heard-of,  “  mute,  inglorious  Miltons.’*  To  only  a  few 
stragglers  in  this  great  army  of  intelligence  does  good 
lack  ever  bring  the  opportunity *of  making  their  talents 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  of  usefulness 
to  the  community.  Our  social  system  is  so  arranged 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  superior  intellect  of  the 
nation  is  doomed  to  waste. 

It  might  be  said  that  an  equal  number  of  poor  boys 
exist,  and  that,  as  they  rise  in  life,  they  can  carry  the 
clever  girls  with  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  mar¬ 
riage,  the  usual  sop  offered  to  women,  can  have  very 
little  application  in  this  case.  Men  who  rise  in  life 
prefer  to  seek  wives  in  the  circle  that  they  enter  rather 
than  in  that  from  which  they  have  come.  Ever  so  small 
an  elevation,  as  that  from  a  shop  to  a  pulpit,  is  a  prolific 
source  of  breach  of  promise ;  the  aspiring  male  seeks 
the  honour  of  a  more  exalted  alliance  than  ho  can  find 
in  a  milliner’s  shop.  But  even  if  the  geniuses  among 
men  were  to  select  wives  from  their  own  class,  they 
would  bo  far  more  likely  to  take  them  from  the  997  than 
from  the  three.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  all  diffi¬ 
culty  is  overcome ;  that  the  man  who  rises  in  life,  in¬ 
stead  of  marrying  a  respectable  mediocrity  of  higher 
station,  goes  down  to  the  “  dregs,”  and  picks  up  a  pearl, 
is  it,  after  all,  the  highest  use  to  which  a  gifted  woman 
can  be  put — to  amuse  a  gifted  man  ?  As  a  means  of 
raising  women  of  exceptional  ability  to  a  position  where 
their  merits  can  be  duly  appreciated,  marriage  is  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  question.  If  that  is  their  only  hope, 
poor  girls  may  well  despair  of  their  lot. 

What  becomes  of  this  untapped  fountain  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ?  Does  it  irrigate  and  nourish  the  lower  strata 
of  society  ?  Unfortunately,  it  is  like  a  rare  wine,  price¬ 
less  to  connoisseurs,  but  thrown  away  upon  country 
bumpkins.  The  uneducated  taste  turns  from  it,  and 
prefers  its  strong,  common  ale.  Very  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  is  as  useless  to  surrounding  stupidity  as  the  light 
of  the  sun  to  the  blind.  The  eye  sees  only  what  it  has 
the  gift  to  see ;  and  it  is  the  unavoidable  fate  of  obscure 
genius  to  live  and  die  undiscovered  and  unappreciated. 
The  least  evil  that  can  happen  to  a  poor  girl,  who  is  the 
unfortunate  recipient  of  great  powers,  is  that  they  shall 
do  her  no  harm.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  cleverness 
is  a  snare  and  a  danger.  If  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
impulse  to  use  it,  and  with  a  proper  discontent,  it  com¬ 
pels  its  possessor  to  burst  through  the  barriers  erected 
uy  custom  for  her  imprisonment,  and  to  encounter 
perils  and  temptations  of  every  kind.  Too  often  it 
happens  that  “  the  light  that  leads  astrajr  is  light  from 
heaven.”  Oppressed  and  stifled  nature  is  not  always 
choice  and  fastidious  in  the  means  by  which  it  seeks 
relief. 

The  injustice  and  wrong  done  to  the  ablest  women  by 
our* social  prejudices  are  grave;  but  what  is  not  less 
striking,  at  first  sight,  is  the  wanton  folly  by  which  the 


community  sacrifices  so  much  invaluable  help.  But  it  is  ’ 
only  m  appearance.  A  free  course  for  (alent  has  always 
been  more  of  a  name  than  a  reality  even  for  men.  It  is 
only  by  the  progress  of  radical  principles  that  the  duty 
of  the  State  is  regarded  in  a  new  light.  The  policy  that 
18  always  gaining  strength  is  that  merit  or  capacity,  and 
not  jwt-luck  or  prescription,  shall  be  the  title  to  high 
position.  Every  class  that  has  gained  supreme  power 
has  tned  to  grasp  all  honours  and  offices ;  but,  by  degrees, 
the  divine  right  of  suj^rior  fitness  is  coming  to  bo  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  only  guiding  principle.  The  victory  of  this 
principle  will  not  be  complete  until  poor  girls,  as  well  as 
poor  boys,  are  provided  with  the  means  of  qualifying 
them^  to  fill  high  posts.  Patrician  has  succumbed  to 
plebeian,  rich  to  poor,  and  so  must  masculine  privilege 
before  the  simple  demand  of  justice.  The  very  same 
moral  law  that  wins  victory  for  men  will  gain  victory 
for  women.  The  time  must  come,  and  before  long,  when 
aspirants  to  the  honourable  offices  will  try  themselves  by 
the  test,  not  of  rank,  or  family,  or  wealth,  or  sex,  but  by 
that  of  ability.  That  triumph  of  justice  will,  as  is  always 
the  case,  be  a  blessing  not  onl^  to  those  who  have  been 
wronged,  but  also  to  the  unjust;  in  the  same  way  as 
injustice  always  entails  a  double  •mischief,  being  an 
injury  alike  to  the  sufferer  and  to  the  wrong-doer. 


Education  in  France. — A  healthy  sign  of  the  social 
advancement  of  France  appears  in  the  zeal  that  has  lately 
come  to  be  shown  in  favour  of  improved  education.  Most 
of  the  newly-elected  Councils  General  appear  to  have  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  compulsory  instruction,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  are  prepared  to  leave  parents  full  liberty  to  send 
their  children  either  to  religious  or  to  secular  schools. 
**Tho  Education  League,”  says  ihQ  Journal  des  Dehats, 
“  has  already  been  for  several  years  on  the  breach,  and  has 
fought  valiantly.  It  now  demands,  in  the  first  place,  that 
education  shall  be  compulsory  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
it  shall  be  gratuitous.  The  present  petition  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  fail  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  signatures. 
The  amount  raised  by  the  payment  of  a  sou  by  each  sub¬ 
scriber  will  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  petition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  popular  libraries,  of  classes  for  adults,  and  of 
centres  of  instruction  in  those  districts  which  are  now 
without  them.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  has 
been  undertaken  this  time  in  earnest.” 


OUB  COAL  SUPPLY. 


Sir, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  make  the  following 
corrections  of  my  last  week’s  letter  on  this  subject  in  your 
next  issue  ?  For  foZf  read  Hull;  for  Mosehridgs — Rosebridge; 
for  e&ea— when,  in  the  last  line  but  one.  I  am,  &c., 

H.  P.  Malet. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  monetary  crisis  in  Paris  has  produced  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  in  our  markets,  but  the  fluctuations  have  not  been 
extensive.  The  fact  of  the  rise  in  the  Bank  of  France  rate 
of  discount  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  would  appear  to  be  a 
partial  justification  of  the  Bank  of  England  directors  not 
reducing  the  rate  in  this  country,  which  has  caused  so 
much  criticism  of  late.  On  Thursday,  after  a  very  pro¬ 
tracted  sitting,  the  6  per  cent,  rate  was  still  maintained, 
although  the  Bank  return  shows  a  further  increase  of 
bullion,  and  a  reduction  in  the  loans  and  discounts. 
There  is  every  probability  of  large  sums  being  required 
to  meet  bills  given  by  English  firms  in  connection  with, 
the  French  indemnity,  and  of  which  a  large  number 
fall  due  this  month.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that 
the  directors  deem  it  advisable  to  be  well  provided  for 
these  calls,  even  at  a  present  loss  of  business,  in  preference 
to  lowering  their  terms  in  competition  with  the  brokers 
and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  who  are  apparently  beginning  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  husbanding  their  resources ;  for  bills 
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can  hardly  be  discounted  at  4  per  cent,  which  were  freely 
taken  last  week  at  3^  per  cent. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  declined  caused  by  the 
unfavourable  financial  accounts  from  Paris,  but  are  now 
quoted  92 1  to  93,  the  same  as  last  week. 

In  Foreign  Stocks,  French  have  declined,  but  Spanish 
show  an  improvement,  owing  to  the  probability  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  tax  coupons  meeting  with  some  opposition  in 
Spain,  and  to  the  rumour  that  the  taxation  is  not  to  apply 
to  existing  loans. 

Railway  Shares,  with  some  few  exceptions,  have  advanced, 
the  dealings  being  on  the  side  of  investments,  and  the 
reports  of  amalgamation  being  favourably  received  by  the 
public ;  but  the  uncertain  state  of  the  Money  Market 
checks  business. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  Monday,  in  the  suit  brought 
against  the  directors  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  (Limited), 
to  recover  losses  through  misrepresentations  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  dismissed  the  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  plaintiff 
having  lost  his  right  to  relief  by  delaying  to  inquire  into 
the  true  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  but  refused  to 
allow  the  defendants’  costs,  owing  to  the  suppression  of 
information  in  the  prospectus. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway 
Company  (Limited)  will  be  held  on  the  30th  instant,  to 
consider  “a  Bill  passed  by  one  of  the  Houses  of  Legislature 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  which,  if  finally  adopted, 
might  materially  affect  the  interests  of  this  company.” 

The  letters  of  allotment  and  regret  in  the  Cesena  Sul¬ 
phur  Company  were  sent  out  on  Wednesday.  We  are 
informed  that  the  allotment  has  been  made  exclusively  in 
the  fully-paid  form. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is 
called  for  the  2l8t  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  transfer  books  will  be  closed  from  the  13th  inst. 
until  after  the  meeting. 

The  Champion  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  Company  of 
Colorado,  Limited,  offers  15,000  first  mortgage  debentures 
of  501.  each.  The  debentures  will  be  issued  at  par,  and 
carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  from  Ist  of  January 
next,  payable  half-yearly — 1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July. 
The  debentures  will  be  redeemed  at  GOl.  by  half-yearly 
drawings,  the  first  drawing  to  take  place  March  1st,  1873, 
and  further  drawings  to  be  continued  1st  September  and  Ist 
March  of  each  year.  A  further  bonus  is  offered  of  two 
paid-up  shares  to  the  holder  of  each  debenture  as  it  is  paid 
off.  On  each  security  of  this  nature,  51.  is  payable  on 
application,  201.  on  allotment,  151.  in  one  month  after,  and 
10/.  in  two  months. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92  j  to  93. 

Foreign  Bonds Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  941  to  954  ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  864  to  87 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  80}  to  81};  ditto,  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  714 
to  72  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98}  to  99;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  11} 
toll};  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  61}  to  61};  Peravian  Five  per 
Cents.,  94  to  94} ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  32}  to  33 ;  ditto 
Scrip,  1871,  2}  to  2}  pm.;  Turkish  Fire  per  Cents.,  1865, 
47}  to  47f ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  64}  to  65;  ditto,  1869,  54 
to  54}. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  68}  to  69 ;  Caledonian, 
1174  to  118;  Great  Eastern,  47}  to  47};  Great  Western,  108} 
to  108} ;  Great  Northern  **A.,**  160}  to  161}  ;  London  and  North 
Western,  145}  to  145} ;  London,  Chathain,  and  Dover,  25|  to  25}  ; 
Metropolitan,  74}  to  75} ;  Midland,  138  to  138} ;  and  North- 
Eastern  Consols,  173}  to  173}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  110  to 
112;  Anglo-Mediterranean  Telegraph,  154  to  156  ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  8}  to  8} ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10}  to  10} ;  French 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  20}  to  20} ;  and  Teleraph  Construction,  80} 
to  31. 


jvery  few  English  pictures  in  the  present  collection,  and 
they  are  of  very  little  value  ;  but  we  understand  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Gallery  to  make  Eng. 
lish  works  of  art  a  prominent  feature  in  their  summer 
exhibitions. 

The  Flemish  Gallery  has  made  a  most  promising  start. 
An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  paintings,  numbering 
about  450,  now  on  view  there,  are  works  of  high  merit  by 
artists  of  established  and,  in  some  cases,  of  European 
reputation.  Among  the  principal  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
may  be  classed  Louis  Gallait’s  **  Torquato  Tasso  in  Prison,”’ 
painted  in  1853,  and  his  fancy  portrait  of  a  “Young 
Neapolitan  Flower  Girl,”  which  is  dated  1871,  and  bears 
aflSxed  to  its  signature  the  letters  “  R.A.,”  a  distinction 
conferred  upon  the  painter  by  our  Royal  Academy.  The 
former  of  these  pictures  is  a  striking  proof  that  the 
tendency  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the  soul,  the 
thought,  the  invisible  interior  as.  to  the  body  itself,” 
which,  according  to  M.  Taine,  is  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  all  the  greatest  of  our  English  painters  and 
the  cause  of  their  worst  defects,  has  manifested  itself  in  a 
pronounced  form  in  at  least  one  great  Continental  artist. 
In  M.  Gallait’s  picture  the  abstracted,  moody,  melan¬ 
choly  Italian  poet  is  represented  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
a  truckle  bed  in  a  dusky  prison  cell,  with  his  folded  leg 
clasped  in  his  hands,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
young  monk  who  has  just  entered  with  a  platter  of  food  for 
the  prisoner.  The  light  through  the  prison  bars,  falling  ia 
squares  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  on  his  hands  and 
knee,  is  marvellously  painted.  The  poet’s  hands,  glowing  in 
the  rose-tinted  light  of  the  declining  sun,  are  absolutely 
perfect  both  in  form  and  colour  ;  but  this,  the  most  highly- 
flnished  work  in  the  picture,  is  kept  in  strict  subordination. 

I  It  serves  an  ulterior  purpose.  It  is 


The  thin-drawn  ray 

That  makes  the  prison  depths  more  rade  ; 


THE  FLEMISH  GALLERY. 

We  have  to  chronicle  an  addition  to  the  Picture  Galleries 
of  London,  and  to  describe  what  is  designed  as  the  first  of 
an  important  series  of  exhibitions  of  works  of  art.  Under 
the  above  title,  Messrs  P.  L.  Everard  and  Co.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  picture-dealers  of  Brussels,  have  this  week  opened 
Crockford’s  Club-house,  St  James’s-street,  with  a  large 
collection  of  modem  (Continental  pictures,  including  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  works  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Flemish,  French,  Spanish,  ‘and  Italian  ^artists.  There  are 


and  it  only  the  more  effectually  answers  this  end  tha^ 
it  is  all  unheeded  by  the  prisoner.  M.  Gallait’s  othes 
picture  is  a  well-painted  conventional  figure,  and  possesses 
little  interest,  except  what  it  may  derive  from  contrast  with 
his  “  Tasso  in  Prison.”  M.  Madou,  “  the  Belgian  Wilkie,’’ 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  exhibits  one  excellent  specimen 
of  his  style,  “  The  Politicians  ”  (179),  a  picture  replete 
with  quiet  humour,  and  painted  with  a  felicity  of  touch  and 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  colour,  which  show  that  neither* 
the  eye  nor  the  hand  of  the  veteran  artist  has  yet 
begun  to  lose  its  cunning.  Four  old-fashioned  elderly 
gentlemen  are  discussing  politics  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
in  an  old-fashioned  Flemish  kitchen.  Two  of  them 
have  got  rather  heated  over  the  argument.  One 
has  risen  from  his  seat  and  appeals  angrily  to  a  paragraph 
in  an  old  newspaper  that  lies  ^fore  him  on  the  table ;  but 
his  opponent’s  blood  is  up,  and  ho  intimates,  with  folded 
arms  and  clenched  teeth,  that  he  will  not  yield  even  to  the 
newspaper.  The  other  two  occupy  the  position  of  neutrals, 
and  look  on  at  the  struggle  with  deep  interest,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  intervene  with  effect.  While  this, 
wrangling  is  going  on  in  one  end  of  the  room,  a  sportsn^ 
sits  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  fire-side  in  the  other 
end,  with  his  gun  between  his  knees  and  his  dog  reposi^ 
at  his  feet,  caring  nothing  how  the  disputed  point  may  be 
settled.  M.  J.  F.  Portaels  contributes  several  important 
pictures,  including  one  early  work,  a  large  canvas 
seating  a  group  of  Egyptian  women,  with  their  babes  in 
their  arms,  appealing  to  Moses  to  stay  the  plague  o 
drought.  This  picture  was  painted  seventeen  or 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  M.  Portaels  has  made  mar 
progress,  not  only  in  technical  skill  and  oomnaand  ^er 
colour,  but  even  still  more  in  power  of  conception.  ^ 
Moses  in  this  composition  is  stiff  and  stagey,’  and  the 
are  grouped  almost  in  a  line,  as  if  they  had  been  arrange 
by  a  stage-manager.  The  most  important  of  the 
painted  works  that  M.  Portaels  contributes  U)  this  collec  lO 
are  “  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,”  and  a  life-size  figure  o  ^ 
dark-eyed,  dark-skinned,  and  dark-browed  Italian  L 
seated  in  a  carved  oak  chair,  in  a  tragical 
muttering,  “I  will  be  revenged”  (198); 
very  different  ways  powerful  pictures.  A  bright  ^ 
picture,  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  paint^  on  panel  and  dated  ^ 
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entitled  “TheBepose**  (188),  will  probablj  lead  many  of  characterietic  and  rery  fair  example  of  the  Antwerp 
her  admirers  to  regret  that  this  gifted  artist  has  altogether  school,  and  M.  Zuccoli’s  “  Italian  Peasant's  return  from 
abandoned  her  earlier  manner,  notwithstanding  the  excel-  Market  ”  is  an  agreeable  and  dexterous  little  sketch.  Of 
lence  and  superior  vigour  of  her  later  productions.  domestic  scenes  there  is  great  abundance,  MM.  Th.  Gerard 

The  largest  picture  in  the  gallery  is  a  powerful  and  re-  and  J.  Carolus  being  represented  by  about  half-a-dosen 
markable  work  by  M.  Gustave  Courbet,  the  Communist  good  specimens  apiece.  MM.  Eugene  Verbceckhoven  and 
leader.  Although  we  cannot  profess  greatly  to  admire  the  Edouard  Frere  each  exhibit  several  pictures,  differing  in 
class  of  subject  to  which  M.  Courbet’s  “  Death  of  the  Stag  ’*  no  respect  from  the  works  by  which  they  have  made  their 
belongs,  we  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that  this  painting  fame. 

displays  something  approaching  to  a  genius  for  the  delinea-  There  are  a  number  of  landscapes  scattered  through  the 
tion  of  the  passions  of  brutes.  The  scene  is  a  break  in  a  rooms  that  deserve  notice ;  but  we  can  only  mention  the 

fir  forest,  slightly  powdered  with  snow,  and  the  air  is  clear  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  known  of  the  landscape 

and  frosty.  A  stalwart,  lusty  huntsman  is  whipping  off  the  painters  represented  here,  such  as  MM.  Jules  Dupre,  K. 

hounds  from  a  dying  stag,  but  one  is  still  togging  hard  at  Daubigny,  Durand  Brager,  Calame,  H.  Dias,  A.  Wahlberg, 

the  noble  animal’s  windpipe,  every  muscle  in  its  body  &c.  No  visitor  to  the  Flemish  Gallery  is  likely  to  overlook 
strained  almost  to  cracking  with  the  effort  it  is  making,  a  pair  of  companion  pictures  by  M.  Baumgaiiner,  entitled 
Two  or  three  wounded  dogs  are  writhing  in  pain  on  the  **  Anticipation — before  Dinner  "  and  “  Retrospection — after 
hard,  cold  ground,  with  their  muscles  in  contortions,  and  Dinner  ” — two  delightfully  humorous  and  ably.executed 


looking  as  if  they  had  been  transferred  from  the  canvas  of  paintings.  They  form  a  laughter-provoking  little  comedy  ; 
Snyders.  Mounted  on  a  horse,  rocking  on  its  hind  legs,  in  the  latter  the  situation  is  perhaps  a  little  too  melo- 
and  closely  resembling  David’s  “Napoleon  crossing  the  dramatic. 

Alps,”  the  owner  of  the  pack  surveys  with  pleasure  the  “ 

result  of  the  day’s  sport.  Horse  and  rider,  huntsman,  THE  NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION  GALLERY. 

J*®*- The  exhibition  for  1871,  at  thi,  Gallery,  is  a  decided  im- 
1  ^  '  f ***  impressn  e  an  ,  we  mig  prorement  on  any  of  the  three  that  hare  preceded  it,  but 

*  TK  M  't™**!*^  »•**  superiority  would  seem  to  bo  largely  due  to  the  presence 

•  T’  ments  attention  on  account  of  ^  ^eater  number  of  foreign  pictur^  than  the  previous 

Its  bold,  free  handling,  and  Its  quiet,  strong  tone.  It  is  exhibitions  contained.  Theri  are  several  exquisite  little 
a  picture  which  l^ks  nothing  except  a  worthy  subject  ^he  collection,  and  a  few  of  considerable 

iTn”  Hendnks  ^haefels  ^  ,  ,eale,  by  English  as  well  as  foreign 

Queen  Elizabeth  inferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Profes5.r 

Adnairal  Dmke,  but  the  picture  is  not  satisfacto^  as  a  gj,,  g,  Hewe  et  son  chien,”  a  very 

whole.  It  IS  stiikingly  deficient  in  character.  M.  Eugene  i^^sing  and  delicately  painted  study;  M.  E.  Feyen’s 
de  Blwk  s  portraiU  of  Mazzini  ^d  Garibaldi,  painted  from  f,  y^;*  gathering— Waiting  for  the  4b  Tide,”  a  gem  of 
the  life,  fully  sustain  the  artists  reputation,  and  wdl  min„te  dimensions  but  of  great  excellence ;  and  a  “View 
possess  unusual  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Environs  of  Putte,  Holland,”  by  M.  F.  Lamoninihre, 

two  heroes  of  Italian  independence  have  quarrelled,  to  all  ^  powerful  bit  of  landscape.  Among  the  latter  the  most 
appearance,  irreconcilably.  We  have  seen  no  finer  por-  interesting  are  Mr  0.  Calthrop’s  “  Scene  from  the  School 
trait  of  Mazzini  than  this  of  M.  Block  s.  fnr  Scandal  ”  (56),  by  far  the  best  work  of  its  class  in 

Tbe  French  scliool  musters  in  force  at  the  Flemish  Gal-  •  M  V  nhnifrnMii’a  “  Farm.vArri  at  Barbison — 


iery.  M.  J.  Emile  Saintin  exhibits  a  pair  of  single  figures, 
entitled  respectively,  “ Flowers  of  Joy  ”  and  “Flowers  of 
Sorrow.”  In  the  former  a  tastefully-dressed  young  lady,  with 


the  room  ;  M.  F.  Chaigneau’s  “  Farm-yard  at  Barbison — 
Merino  Sheep  ”  (57),  remarkable  for  its  mellowness  and 
harmony  of  tone  and  light ;  and  Mr  P.  R.  Morris’s  “  The 
Golden  Hour  that  fadeth  into  Night  ”  (59),  a  quaint  but 


A  bouquet  of  flowers  in  her  jewelled  hand,  is  tapping  at  the  specimen  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  The  weird 

parlour  door,  three-quarters  of  her  profile  being  presented  to  effect  in  the  last-named  picture  is  striking,  but  not  alto- 
the  spectator.  Her  dress  and,  indeed,  all  the  accessories  of  gether  unaccountable.  The  light  of  the  setting  sun  is 
this  and  the  companion  picture  are  reproduced  in  perfection  ;  thrown  upwards  by  a  mountain  range,  of  a  somewhat  pecu- 
the  dresses  look  as  if  they  had  come  direct  from  the  dress-  outline,  and  reflected  back  on  the  spot  Mr  Morris  has 
maker ;  the  paper-hangings  and  the  paint  on  the  doors  as  chosen  for  his  landscape,  where  it  diffuses  itself  through 
if  the  decorator  had  just  finished  the  room  ;  and  the  carpets  the  “  gloaming.”  In  the  foreground  two  girls,  one  bearing 
AS  if  the  upholsterer  had  put  them  down  new  that  very  two  heavy  pails  of  milk  that  strain  her  supple,  growing 
morning.  In  “Flowers  of  Sorrow”  there  is  a  touch  of  frame,  and  the  other  carrying  a  large  basket  of  peats,  are 


sentiment  of  a  kind ;  but,  to  apply  a  couple  of  lines  from  driving  home  a  couple  of  silly  white  calves  that  know  not 
Godfrey  Saxe’s  “  Mourner  a  la  Mode,”  the  lady’s  grief,  whither  they  are  going  and  need  to  be  pushed  along  the 
instead  of  sullying  her  face,  road  every  now  and  again.  Both  girls  and  calves  mani- 

Has  been  kindly  permitted  to  flow  fest,  in  a  high  degree,  that  awkwardness  which,  more 

In  ripples  of  ebony  lace.  or  less,  characterises  humanity  and  cattle  in  the  stage 

M.  A.  Toulmouche  shows  two  very  pleasing  and  very  of  semi-development.  The  cadves  are  finely  drawn  and 
cleverly  painted  pictures  in  the  same  style.  The  best  of  their  attitudes  are  thoroughly  natural.  We  can  hardly 
the  pair,  “  Will  Papa  Consent  ?  ”  is  exceedingly  pretty—  say  as  much  of  the  girls.  It  was  evidently  not  the 
the  silk  covering  of  the  chair  in  particular  took  our  fancy  artist’s  intention  to  invest  them  with  grace,  but  he  has, 
—but  the  young  lady  seems  to  us  hardly  to  realise  the  we  think,  made  these  young  ladies  unnecessarily  lumpish 
import  of  the  business  she  is  about  to  broach.  Super-  and  uncouth.  Mr  A.  MacGallum  exhibits  a  very  good 
ficiality  of  feeling  is  the  vice  of  this  section  of  the  French  landscape,  “Over  the  Downs  so  Free;”  and  M.  J.  Van 
achool.  M.  Leon  y  Escosura,  a  Spanish  disciple  of  Meis-  Luppen’s  **  Souvenir  des  Ardennes  ”  is  a  delightful  glimpse 
sonier,  exhibits  several  interesting  pictures,  one  or  two  of  of  mountain  scenery.  MM.  Jacob  Jacobs  and  A.  de 
which  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  visited  last  year’s  Brianski  each  show  a  couple  of  excellent  landscapes,  and 
International  Exhibition.  “The  Spy”  is  an  elaborate  M.  A.  Wust’s  “Sunset  on  the  Coast  of  Norway  ’  (48),  is 
and  clever  picture,  and  **  Master’s  Out,”  a  court-fool  also  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  painting.  Many  of  the 
regaling  himself  and  his  master’s  greyhound  with  the  180  pictures  comprised  in  this  collection  are  meritorious 
vemains  of  the  dessert,  is  a  spirited  and  humorous  productions,  and  the  absolute  failures  are  comparatively 
little  bit  of  fine  painting.  Of  M.  F.  Verhas’  con-  few.  Without  exactly  classing  it  in  the  latter  ^category,, 
tributions,  the  most  interesting  and,  perhaps,  also  the  we  may  say  that  Mr  0.  J.  Lawson  s  “November  exhibits 
most  artistic,  is  a  finished  sketch  of  a  corner  in  the  a  disagreeable  affectation  of  quaintness,  and  is  only  entitled 

_  'W  mmm  ^  ^  *1  •••  »  S  St  9  _ _ A  A  A 


House  of  M.  L.  Alma  Tadema  (220).  “The  Toilet,” 
Hy  M.  Joseph  Coomans,  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  semi- 
nude  in  the  gallery ;  and  “  The  Armlet,”  by  M.  L. 
Pinchart,  is  about  the  worst,  but  the  latter  is  not  entirely 
^•void  of  merit.  M.  H.  Van  Hove’s  “  The  Visit  ”  is  a 


to  bo  called  a  picture  on  the  principle  that  “  a  book’s  a 
book  altho*  there’s  nothing  in’t.”  Mr  0.  Madox  Brown’s 
“Mazeppa  ”  is  unusually  badly  drawn  and  excessively  raw 
in  colour.'  It  would  hardly  be  using  too  strong  language 
to  describe  it  as  an  ugly  daub. 
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the  results  of  hasty,  impatient  impulse.  Whenever  he  has 
time  to  deliberate,  his  principles  and  deeds  are  alike  noble, 
and  this  is  duly  impressed  upon  us.  There  is  an  entim 
lack  of  the  touchiness  which  was  the  blemish  of  Hr 
Wigan’s  manner.  The  gesture  of  friendly  heartiness  with 
which  he  accepts  from  Rigaud  the  reclaimed  snuff-box 
was  perfect — wholly  devoid  of  that  set  grimace  which  is 
apt  to  beset  even  true  artists  in  the  few  moments  pre- 
ceding  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  when  the  audience  rather 
than  the  piece  is  present  to  their  minds. 

The  other  characters  are  well  played,  with  the  exception 
of  a  comic  servant  in  the  first  act.  Mdlle.  La  Fontaine 
throws  a  subdued,  self-restraining  air  into  the  part  of 
Madeleine  hardly  in  accordance  with  her  youth,  or  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  sombre  infiuence  of  a  poverty  which  she  has 
scarcely  felt.  But  the  level  excellence  of  the  performance 
compensates  by  its  pleasing  effect  for  the  absence  of  any 
striking  **  points  ”  for  especial  commendation. 

“LOVE  FOB  LOVE”  AT  THE  GAIETY 
THEATBE. 

Mr  Hollingshead  says  truly,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
abridgment  of  “  Love  for  Love,”  that  “  there  are  many 
people,  thankful  for  small  mercies,  who  vfill  perhaps 
accept  even  a  mangled  version  of  Congreve  in  preference 
to  no  Congreve  at  all;”  but  surely  all  who  care  for 
Congreve  would  wish  to  have  him  mangled  as  little  as 
possible,  and  all  most  feel  that  Mr  Hollingshead  has 
mangled  him  far  more  than  was  necessary.  Some  excision 
was  perhaps  proper,  though  a  very  little  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  the  pleasantest,  and  almost  the  wittiest, 
of  all  the  Restoration  comedies  quite  as  presentable  as 
much  that  now  appears  on  the  stage.  Mr  Hollingshead, 
however,  has  hacked  instead  of  pruning,  and  besides,  ^  to 
satisfy  his  own  sense  of  decency,”  taking  out  a  great  deal 
in  which  less  prudish  persons  would  see  no  indecency  at 
all,  he  has  omitted  much  in  which  there  was  not  even  a 
semblance  of  impropriety.  The  result  is  that  Congreve 
suffers  immensely,  and  that  we  have  a  much  less  interest, 
ing  or  coherent  performance  of  ”  Love  for  Love  ”  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect.  Many  parts  of  the  play,  too, 
are  ill  fitted,  and  some  of  the  wittiest  portions  of  this  feast 
of  wit  are  so  clumsily  served  out  that  the  audience,  unac¬ 
customed  to  such  dainty  fare,  miss  them  altogether.  Bo  it 
is,  for  instance,  in  the  great  debate  between  Valentine  and 
his  father.  Sir  Sampson  Legend,  as  to  the  cancelling  of  the 
former's  inheritance.  When  Sir  Sampson  asks,  **  Did  not 
1  beget  you  ?  did  you  come  a  volunteer  into  the  world,  or 
did  I,  with  the  lawful  authority  of  a  parent,  press  yon 
into  the  service?”  of  course,  the  audience  laughs  outright; 
and  it  sees  as  much  as  Sir  Sampson  is  supposed  to  see  when 
Valentine  answers,  **1  know  no  more  why  I  came  than  yon 
do  why  you  called  me  :  but  here  I  am,  and  if  you  don’t 
mean  to  provide  for  me,  I  desire  you  would  leave  me 
as  you  found  me.”  It  seems  to  think  it  only  natural 
that  Sir  Sampson  should  then  say,  “  With  all  my  heart : 
come,  uncase,  strip  and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you 
came  into ’t  ”  ;  and  it  only  grins  at  Valentine’s  rejoinder, 
”  My  clothes  are  soon  put  off ;  but  you  must  also  divest 
me  of  reason,  thought,  passions,  inclinations,  affections, 
appetites,  senses,  and  the  huge  train  of  attendants  that  you 
begot  along  with  me.”  The  coarser  humour  of  the  speech 
takes,  but  there  is  no  perception  that  herein  is,  as  Haalitt 
said,  **  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  spirited  specimens  of 
wit,  pathos,  and  morality  that  is  to  be  found.” 

The  chief  thread  of  the  story  is,  of  course,  maint^ed 
intact ;  but  sad  havoc  is  made  of  much  of  Congreve  s  by¬ 
play.  We  first  see  Valentine  in  his  misfortunes,  out  of 
favour  with  his  tradesmen,  with  his  father,  and,  most  ^ 
all,  with  his  mistress,  Angelica,  whom  ho  thinks  it  will 
impossible  to  win  now  that  all  his  allowance  is  spent. 
affectation  of  madness  is  maintained,  and,  by  reason  oi 
other  episodes  being  omitted,  made  more  prominent  lha® 
Congreve  designed,  and  Sir  ^mpson’s  foolish  courtship  oi 
Angelica  is  sufficiently  enacted  to  bring  out  the 
which  Angelica  throws  off  her  old  suitor  and  confesses  t^ 
she  always  loved  his  son.  The  racy  scenes  in 
Tattle  instructs  Miss  Prue  in  the  proprieties  of  eighteentn- 


weok  with  the  comedy  of  “  Le  Fils  de  Famille,  ’  and  the 
comedietta  of  “  La  Prot^gde  sans  le  Savoir.”  The  pieces 
which  are  now  being  played  are  “  Le  Gentilhomme  Pauvre,” 
and  an  operetta,  with  music  by  Offenbach.  Of  the  latter 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  its  subject  is  the  hackneyed  one  of 
an  embarrassed  concert-giver,  disappointed  by  operatic 
celebrities,  and  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  extempore 
aid  afforded  by  his  daughter  and  her  lover.  This  trifle  is 
energetically  acted  by  M.  and  Mdlle.  Desmonds;  and  its  anti¬ 
quated  jokes  are  set  off  by  music  in  the  meagre,  pert,“fast” 
style  which  its  composer  has  accustomed  us  to  expect. 

In  “  Le  Gentilhomme  Pauvre  ”  we  are  spectators  of  the 
distress  of  Le  Marquis  de  la  Fresnay,  who,  to  save  the 
honour  of  his  family  in  the  person  of  an  unworthy  brother, 
has  reduced  himself  to  comparative  poverty,  which,  at  the 
opening  of  the  play,  threatens  to  become  absolute  want. 

The  only  hope  for  his  fallen  fortune  is  in  the  marriage 
of  his  only  child,  Madeleine  ;  and,  to  provide  the  little 
dinner,”  which  is  to  facilitate  this  project,  he  sells  his  last 
ornament — his  snuff-box.  He  conceals  his  poverty  but  too 
successfully,  for  M.  Bigaud,  the  father  of  Madeleine’s  lover, 
imputes  to  avarice  the  declaration  that  he  will  give  his 
daughter  nothing.  The  match  is  broken  off,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  leave  their 
house  in  the  possession  of  the  bailiffs.  In  the  second  act, 
the  Marquis,  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  tunes  a  piano 
in  the  saloii  of  his  old  chateau,  and  his  daughter  is  brought 
to  the  same  room  on  a  similar  errand,  being  employed  as  a 
lace  worker,  unknown  to  the  Marquis.  The  good  nature  of 
the  new  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  the  repentance  of 
Bigaud,  who  had  vainly  sought  the  fugitive  nobleman,  in 
order  to  atone  for  his  rash  judgment,  bring  about  a  happy 
ending. 

The  dilemma  of  the  piece  is  that  we  are  expected  to 
sympathise  with  one  whose  nobility,  both  of  lineage  and 
disposition,  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  degradation, 
but  who  is  constantly  in  danger  of  forfeiting  our  regard  by 
the  artifices  he  uses  to  conceal  a  poverty  of  which  he  need 
not  have  been  ashamed.  A  Marquis,  one  would  think,  could 
wear  his  fortune,  whatever  it  might  be,  boldly  in  the  face  of 
day.  A  once-wealthy  roturier  might  bo  excused  if  ho 
were  afraid  of  losing  the  reputation  of  what  had  been 
his  main  title  to  respect,  but  one  of  the  noblesse  should 
feel  himself  above  the  necessity,  and  even  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  of  sacrificing  truth  to  appearance.  The  main 
difficulty  of  an  actor  is  to  keep  this  moral  inconsis¬ 
tency  out  of  view,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  Ten  years  ago,  on  the  same 
boards,  Mr  Wigan  played  the  part  now  enacted  by  M.  La 
Fontaine,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  treat¬ 
ment  adopted  by  each  of  these  great  artists.  Mr  Wigan 
laid  great  stress  upon  “  the  pity  of  it.”  That  a  Marquis 
should  be  reduced  to  sell  his  snuff-box,  and  to  ink  his 
faded  coat,  was  the  great  calamity.  He  thought  con¬ 
tinually  of  his  poverty,  and  put  his  whole  soul  into  the 
shifts  and  tricks  of  concealment,  lie  regarded  his  nobility 
as  a  personal  possession,  a  claim  to  the  respect  of  others, 
rather  than  as  a  perpetual  safeguard  of  his  own.  He 
was  broken  and  down-hearted  in  the  tuning-scene,  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  firmness  and  force  of  resistance  which 
adversity  developes  in  the  Marquis  of  the  French  artist. 
M.  La  Fontaine  bears  a  lighter  hand  throughout.  His 
palterings  with  truth,  in  word  and  action  (he  tells  many 
a  lie  in  the  course  of  the  piece),  seem  extorted  from  him 
by  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
over.  He  is  intent  upon  his  daughter’s  welfare,  and  gives  no 
heed  to  these  petty  details.  In  watching  his  absorption,  the 
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century  love-making  are  preserved,  and  the  quarrels  between 
Miss  Pnie  and  her  blunt  sailor-lover,  Ben,  are  even  ampli¬ 
fied  ;  but  the  part  of  Mr  Foresight,  the  foolish  old  astro¬ 
loger,  is  much  curtailed,  and  Mrs  Foresight  and  her  sister 
Mrs  Frail  are  still  more  reduced  in  Mr  Hollingshead’s 
version.  Mr  HoUingshead's  **  sense  of  decency,^*  indeed, 
has  caused  Mrs  Frail  to  disappear  altogether,  some  scraps 
of  her  speeches  being  assigned  to  a  harmless  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  Mrs  Thrale.  Of  course  the  delightful  “  bodkin  **  duel 
^tween  Mrs  Frail  and  her  sister,  “  sister  every  way,**  is 
omitted. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  "  Love  for  Love  **  ought  to  be 
well  received.  It  fills  up  two  hours  very  pleasantly,  and 
may  be  yet  more  successful  when  the  players  have  come  to 
be  more  thoroughly  at  home  in  their  parts,  and  have  more 
completely  caught  the  vein  of  Congreve’s  wit.  Miss  Caven¬ 
dish  makes  a  graceful  and  well-spoken  Angelica,  and  Miss 
Bose  Berend  is  as  good  as  she  can  be  in  the  unintelligible 
part  of  Mrs  Thrale,  while  Miss  E.  Farren  is  bouncing 
enough  as  Miss  Prue.  Mr  Maclean’s  rendering  of  Sir 
Sampson  Legend  is,  we  fear,  hopelessly  bad,  and  Mr  Stoyle 
threatens  to  deteriorate  instead  of  improving  upon  his  Ben, 
seeing  that  he  already  gives  way  to  the  vice  of  saying  and 
doing  many  things  not  assigned  to  him  by  the  author ;  but 
Mr  William  Bignold  has  sufficient  apprehension  of  the 
character  of  Valentine  to  make  us  hope  that  he  will,  after 
practice,  render  it  very  efficiently,  and  some  of  the  minor 
parts  are  fairly  sustained. 

If  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  Mr  Hollingshead’s 
present  experiment  with  Congreve,  we  are  bound  to  thank 
him  for  making  it,  and  we  trust  he  will  be  encouraged  to 
do  other  and  better  work  of  the  same  sort.  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  many  of  the  Eestoration  comedies 
should  not  be  fitted  for  modern  acting ;  and  when  so  much 
bad  work  that  is  new  finds  favour,  there  ought  to  be  room 
in  one  house,  at  any  rate,  for  prosperous  revival  of  old 
work  that  is  good. 

Thk  Sunday  Lxctubb  Society. — The  opening  lecture  for  this 
session  was  delivered  on  Sund^  afternoon  last  at  St  George’s  i 
Hall,  Langham- place,  by  Mr  W.  G:  Clark,  M.  A., late  Public  Orator 
of  Cambridge  University,  on  “  True  and  False  Protestantism.” 
Mr  Clark  began  by  saying  that  the  observation,  **  Protestantism 
is  dead  or  dying,”  if  taken  as  the  converse  of  “  Romanism  is 
living  and  growing,”  was  one  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Though 
false  Protestantism,  the  system  of  dogmatic  creeds  established 
under  that  name,  was  fast  losing  its  bold  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  yet  the  vital  principles  of  true  Protestantism,  protest 
against  error,  search  after  truth,  and  exercise  of  the  right  to  the 
free  use  of  individual  reason  and  conscience,  were  daily  gaining 
surer  ground  in  the  world.  Mr  Clark  then  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  Protestantism,  from  the  first  movement  towards 
liberty  of  thought  in  the  revolt  of  the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church  down  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  initiated  by  Lather.  In  this  he  included  special  notices  of 
Savonarola,  John  Hass,  and  Wyclif,  and  detailed  the  several 
persecutions  to  which  they  and  their  followers  were  subjected  in 
consequence.  Dwelling,  then,  more  particularly,  on  the  great 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  lecturer  enumerated 
the  various  causes  which  had  operated  to  prepare  men’s  minds  for 
a  ready  acceptance  of  the  tenets  of  Luther,  causes  which  made 
the  world,  when  he  entered  it,  so  different  from  the  world  Wyclif 
had  left.  Chief  amongst  them  was  the  advance  in  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Greek  and  Latin  were  now  introduced  into  all  the  schools 
and  colleges ;  and  Aristotle  and  Plato,  being  read  in  the  original, 
and  unmutilateA  taught  men  to  think  and  reason.  The  study 
of  philosophical  science  thus  effected  helped  to  free  the  minds 
of  men  from  the  trammels  of  implicit  obedience  to  authority. 
In  describing  the  partial  reaction  that  took  place  in  the  following 
century  in  favour  of  the  old  creeds,  the  lecturer  showed  how  this 
was  attributable,  not  to  any  weakening  or  decay  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Protestantism,  but  to  the  fact  that  Luther  and  his  followers, 
having  succeeded  in  breaking  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  departed  then  from  the  true 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  in  imposing  in  its  place  a  series  of  new 
dogmas.  Luther  replaced  the  infallible  Church  by  an  infallible 
book,  from  which,  however,  he,  Calvin,  and  a  host  of  lesser  men 
who  became  the  new  teachers  of  the  people,  all  drew  different 
conclusions  as  to  what  really  constituted  Divine  truth.  In  the 
hopeless  confusion  between  different  and  totally  antagonistic 
and  contradictory  creeds,  numbers  of  the  less  educated  people 
again  took  refuge  in  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  fixed,  un¬ 
changing,  and  undivided  Church  of  Rome.  The  infallibility  of 
the  Bible  the  lecturer  pronounced  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  the 
false  Protestantism  of  creed  and  dogma  is  hastening  to  shipwreck. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  of  seeing  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Christian  Church,  whose  Christianity  would  consist 
only  in  setting  forth  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Christ 
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M.  TAINE’S  HISTOBT  OP  ENGLISH  LITEEATUBE. 

Iluton  of  English  Literature.  By  H.  A.  Tiur«.  Trui.Utoa 
hy  Van  Laun.  Vol.  I.  Edmocstoa  and  Douglas. 

[Ssoond  JVotjce.] 

If  M.  Taine’s  aocount  of  the  riso  of  English  thought,  and 
its  expression  in  such  literature  as  appeared  before  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  chapter  in  which  he  doscril^s  the  works  of 
Chaucer.  Perhaps,  like  other  French  critics,  he  attaches  rather 
too  much  importance  to  the  French  training  of  Chaucer 
which  appears  especially  in  his  translation  of  the  *  Roman  de 
la  Rose,’  and  hardly  estimates  aright  the  influence  that  ha 
received  from  Boccacio  and  the  other  Italian  writers  ;  but 
he  does  full  justice  to  the  home-born  wit  that  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  his  most  important  work.  “  Ho  observes 
characters,”  says  M.  Taine,  “  notes  their  differences,  studies 
the  coherence  of  their  parts,  endeavours  to  bring  forward 
living  and  distinct  persons — a  thing  unheard  of  in  his  time, 
but  which  the  renovators  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
first  among  them  Shakespeare,  will  do  afterwards.  It  is 
the  English  good  sense,  and  aptitude  for  seeing  the  inside 
of  things,  beginning  to  appear.  For  the  first  time,  charac¬ 
ter  stands  out  in  relief ;  its  parts  are  held  together ;  it  is 
no  longer  an  unsubstantial  phantom.  Tou  may  compre¬ 
hend  its  past  and  see  its  present  action.  Its  externals 
manifest  the  personal  and  incommunicable  details  of  its 
inner  nature,  and  the  infinite  complexity  of  its  economy 
and  motion.  To  this  day,  after  four  centuries,  that 
character  is  individualised  and  typical ;  it  remains  distinct 
in  our  memory,  like  the  creations  of  Shakespeare  and 
Rubens.”  The  comments  and  criticisms  by  which  M. 
Taine  illustrates  this  view  of  Chaucer  show  that  he  is  a 
more  discriminating  student  of  the  author  of  ’  The  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales  ’  than  nearly  all  of  our  own  countrymen  who 
have  written  about  him,  and  his  short  chapter  is  thoroughly 
well  worth  reading. 

The  chief  interest  of  M.  Taine ’s  work  begins,  however, 
with  its  handling  of  what  he  calls  the  Renaissance  period, 
covering  the  Tudor  age,  and  extending  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  M.  Taine  looks  upon  Chaucer  and  a  few- 
lesser  men  in  England,  and  upon  others  of  like  temperament 
in  other  lands,  as  mere  exceptions  to  the  leaden  rule  by 
which  all  society  was  bound  down  from  the  time  when  tho 
classical  civilisation  began  to  be  corrupted  until  the  time 
when  the  thraldom  of  a  perverted  Christianity  began  to  be 
broken  through : 

For  seventeen  centuries  a  deep'and  sad  thought  had  weighed 
upon  the  spirit  of  man,  first  to  overwhelm  it,  then  to  exalt  and  to 
weaken  it,  never  loosing  its  hold  throughout  this  long  space  of 
time.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  impotence  and  decadence  of  man. 
Greek  corruption,  Roman  oppression,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  world,  had  given  it  birth ;  it,  in  its  turn,  had  produced  a 
stoical  resignation,  an  epicurean  indifference,  Alexandrian  mysti¬ 
cism,  and  the  Christian  hope  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  ‘‘  The 
world  is  evil  and  lost,  let  us  escape  by  insensibility,  amazement, 
ecstasy.”  Thus  spoke  the  philosophers;  and  religion,  coming 
after,  announced  that  the  end  was  near :  **  Prepare,  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand.”  For  a  thousand  years  universal  ruin 
incessantly  drove  still  deeper  into  their  hearts  this  gloomy 
thought;  and  when  man  in  his  feudal  state  raised  himself,  by 
sheer  force  of  courage  and  arms,  from  the  depths  of  final  imbe¬ 
cility  and  general  misery,  he  discovered  his  thought  and  his  work 
fettered  by  the  crushing  idea,  which,  forbidding  a  life  of  nature 
and  worldly  hopes,  erected  into  ideals  the  obedience  of  the  monk 
and  the  dreams  of  fanatics. 

It  degenerated  of  itself.  For  the  natural  resalt  of  such  a  con¬ 
ception,  as  of  the  miseries  which  engender  it,  and  the  discourage¬ 
ment  which  it  gives  rises  to,  is  to  purt^se  personal  action,  and  to 
replace  originality  by  submission.  From  the  fourth  century, 
gradually  the  dead  letter  was  substituted  for  the  living  faith. 
Christians  resigned  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  they 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Christian  opinions  were  subor¬ 
dinated  to  theologians,  and  theologians  to  the  Fathers.  Christian 
faith  was  reduced  to  the  accomplishment  of  works,  and  works  to  the 
accomplishment  of  ceremonies.  Religion  flowing  during  the  first 
centuries,  bad  become  hardened  and  crystalised,  and  the  coarse 
contact  of  the  barbarians  placed  on  it,  in  addition,  a  layer  of 
idolatry  :  theocracy  and  the  Inquisition  manifested  themselves, 
the  monopoly  of  the  clergy  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  worship  of  relics  and  the  purchase  of  indulgences.  In  place 
of  Christianity,  the  church ;  in  place  of  free  belief,  an  imposed 
orthodoxy ;  in  place  of  moral  fervour,  determined  religious 
practices;  in  place  of  heart  and  energetic  thought,  external  and 
mechanical  discipline :  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  middle- 
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think  •  pbilofophy  wa«  turned  into  a  text-book,  and  poetry  into 
raring;  and  mankind,  ilothful  and  crouching,  made  over  their 
conscience  and  their  conduct  into  the  hands  of  their  priesU,  and 
were  as  puppets,  capable  only  of  reciting  a  catechism  and  chant- 
ing  a  hymn. 

Against  that  tyranny  of  religion  men  began  to  rebel  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  One  phase  of  rebellion  appeared 
in  the  work  of  Luther  and  his  fellow-Protestants ;  but  the 
literary  and  social  phases  were  nearly  all  Pagan.  The 
classical  civilisation  was  revived  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
leading  thinkers  of  Europe.  **  It  was  Pagan  in  its  elements 
and  its  birth  ;  in  its  Latin  traditions  and  recollections, 
which  no  gap  has  come  to  interrupt ;  in  its  constitution, 
whose  old  municipal  life  first  led  and  absorbed  the  feudal 
life ;  in  the  genius  of  its  race,  in  which  energy  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  always  abounded.**  This  revival  arose  in  Italy,  where 
Petrarch  and  his  successors  set  an  example  that  other 
nations  quickly  followed.  In  our  own  country  Wyatt, 
whom,  strange  to  say,  M.  Taine  hardly  refers  to,  and 
Surrey,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  rapidly  extended 
it.  “  The  ideal  to  which  all  efforts  were  turning,  on  which 
all  thoughts  depended,  and  which  completely  raised  this 
civilisation,  was  the  strong  and  happy  man,  fortified  by  all 
powers  to  accomplish  his  wishes,  and  disposed  to  use  them 
in  pursuit  of  his  happiness.**  As  an  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  criticism*  which  M.  Taine  puts  into  his  work,  and 
which  is  its  great  attraction,  joining,  as  it  does,  in  one 
thread  the  thought  of  all  Europe,  and  all  the  forms  of  art, 
of  literature,  and  the  like  which  this  thought  assumed,  we 
cannot  help  quoting  this  long  paragraph  : 

If  you  would  see  this  idea  in  its  grandest  operation,  you  must 
seek  it  in  the  arts,  such  as  Italy  made  them  and  carried  throughout 
Europe,  raising  or  transforming  the  national  schools  with  such 
originality  and  vigour,  that  all  art  likely  to  survive  is  derived  from 
hence,  and  the  population  of  living  figures  with  which  they  have 
covered  our  walls  denotes,  like  Gothic  architecture  or  French 
tragedy,  a  unique  epoch  of  the  human  intelligence.  The  attenuated 
medieval  Christ — a  miserable, distorted,  and  bleeding  earth-worm; 
the  pale  and  ugly  Virgin — a  poor  old  peasant  woman,  fainting 
beside  the  gibbet  of  her  Son  ;  ghastly  martyrs,  dried  up  with  fasts, 
with  entranced  eyes ;  knotty-iingered  saints  with  sunken  chests, — 
all  tlie  touching  or  lamentable  visions  of  the  middle-age  have 
vanished:  the  train  of  godheads  which  are  now  developed  show 
nothing  but  flourishing  frames,  noble,  regular  features,  and  fine 
easy  gestures ;  the  names,  the  names  only,  are  Christian.  The 
new  Jesus  is  a  “crucified  Jupiter,”  as  Pulci  called  him;  the 
Virgins  which  Raphael  designed  naked,  before  covering  them  with 
garments,  are  beautiful  girls,  quite  earthly,  relatives  of  the 
Furnarina.  The  saints  which  Michael  Angelo  arranges  and  con¬ 
torts  in  heaven  on  the  judgment-day  are  an  assembly  of  athletes, 
capable  of  fighting  well  and  daring  much.  A  martyrdom,  like 
that  of  Saint  Laurentius,  is  a  line  ceremony  in  which  a  beautiful 
young  roan,  without  clothing,  lies  amidst  fifty  men  dressed  and 
grouped  as  in  an  ancient  gymnasium.  Is  there  one  of  them  who 
had  macerated  himself  ?  Is  there  one  who  had  thought  with 
anguish  and  tears  of  the  judgment  of  God,  who  had  worn  down 
and  subdued  bis  flesh,  who  had  filled  his  heart  with  the  sadness 
and  sweetness  of  the  gospel?  They  are  too  vigorous  for  that, 
they  are  in  too  robust  health ;  their  clothes  fit  them  too  closely  ; 
they  are  too  ready  for  prompt  and  energetic  action.  We  might 
make  of  them  strong  soldiers  or  proud  courtesans,  admirable  in  a 
pageant  or  at  a  ball.  So,  all  that  the  spectator  accords  to  their 
iialo  of  glory,  is  a  bow  or  a  sign  of  the  cross  ;  after  which  his  eyes 
find  pleasure  in  them  ;  they  are  there  simply  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  eyes.  What  the  spectator  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  Florentine 
Madonna,  is  the  splendid  Virgin,  whose  powerful  body  and  fine 
growth  bespeak  her  race  and  her  vigour ;  the  artist  did  not  paint 
moral  expression  as  nowadays,  the  depth  of  a  soul  tortured  and 
refined  by  three  centuries  of  culture.  They  confine  themselves  to 
the  body,  to  the  extent  even  of  speaking  enthusiastically  of  the 
spinal  column  itself,  “which  is  magnificent;’*  of  the  shoulder- 
blades,  which  in  the  movements  of  the  arm  “  produce  an  admir¬ 
able  effect.*’  “You  will  next  design  the  bone  which  is  situated 
between  the  hips.  It  is  very  fine,  and  is  called  the  sacrum.” 
The  important  point  with  them  is  to  represent  the  nude  well. 
Beauty  with  them  is  that  of  the  complete  skeleton,  sinews  which 
are  linked  together  and  tightened,  the  thighs  which  support  the 
trunk,  the  strong  chest  breathing  freely,  the  pliant  neck.  What 
a  pleasure  to  be  naked  1  How  good  it  is  in  the  full  light  to 
rejoice  in  your  strong  body,  your  well  formed  muscles,  your  gay 
and  bold  soul  1  The  splendid  goddesses  reappear  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  nudity,  not  dreaming  that  they  are  nude  ;  you  see  from  the 
tranquillity  of  their  look,  the  simplicity  of  their  expression,  that 
they  httve  always  been  thus,  and  that  shame  has  not  yet  reached 
them.  The  soul’s  life  is  not  here  contrasted,  as  amongst  us,  with 
the  body’s  life ;  the  one  is  not  so  lowered  and  degraded,  that  we 
dare  not  show  its  actions  and  functions  ;  they  do  not  hide  them ; 
man  does  not  dream  of  being  all  spirit.  They  rise,  as  of  old,  from 
the  luminous  sea,  with  their  rearing  steeds  tossing  np  their  manes, 
grinding  the  bit,  inhaling  the  briny  savour,  whilst  their  companions 
wind  the  sounding-shell ;  and  the  spectators,  accustomed  to  handle 


always  in  proportion  to  tbeir  relative  valne  in  literary 
history.  But  he  uses  them  very  successfully  to  explain 
the  struggle  of  bold,  free  thought  to  obtain  adequate  utter¬ 
ance  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
show  how  its  chief  spokesmen,  while  they  exerted  a  vast 
and  beneficial  influence  upon  their  times,  were  themselves 
sorely  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  they 
had  to  submit.  His  chapter  on  our  dramatic  literature 
from  Greene  and  Marlowe  down  to  Massinger  and  Ford’ 
though  too  scanty  in  its  special  criticisms,  is  in  this  respect 
particularly  noteworthy,  and  the  following  chapters,  in 
which  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  are  made  to  illustrate 
the  same  views  with  more  detail,  nre  as  good.  Perhaps  M. 
Taine  speaks  too  highly  of  Ben  Jonson,  as  compared  with 
his  contemporaries,  but  all  he  says  is  interesting ;  and  his 
estimate  of  Shakespeare  is,  in  the  main,  admirable.  We 
have  not  space  to  criticise  this  chapter  as  we  intended. 
Though  many  of  its  details  are  faulty,  and  M.  Taine  is 
unjust  to  Shakespeare  in  his  biographical  theories,  and  m 
the  interpretation  of  the  sonnets  which  he  borrows  from 
M.  Chasle,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  singularly  true  and  profound. 
A  better  exposition  of  the  nature  and  ramifications  of 
Shakespeare*s  genius  could  hardly  be  looked  for  vdthin  the 
limits  of  a  moderately  short  chapter. 

To  Milton,  after  briefer  treatment  of  intermediate  men, 
is  given  a  chapter  about  as  long  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  original  part  of  the  volume  before  us.  M.  Taine  does 
full  justice  to  the  honesty  and  talent  of  Milton.  His 
criticism  of  his  writings  is  laudatory  in  the  main.  But  it 
is  of  a  sort  to  shock  many  readers  of  the  book — none  the 
less  because  it  is  true.  M.  Taine  shows  how  *  Paradise 
Lost,*  splendid  as  it  is  in  parts,  is  not  an  epic ;  how  it  is 
only  an  excellently-worded  description  of  the  sentiments 
and  passions  of  the  men  and  women  of  Milton*B  day ;  how 
his  Adam  is  merely  a  polished  and  well-meaning  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all  the  circumstances 
set  forth  in  the  poem  are  merely  reflections  of  the  history 
of  the  time.  “  If  you  tell  us  of  the  exploits  of  the  Deity 
as  you  tell  us  of  Cromwell*s,  in  a  grave  and  lofty  tone,*’ 
says  M.  Taine,  apostrophising  Milton,  **we  do  not  see 
God ;  and  as  He  constitutes  the  whole  of  your  poem,  we 
do  not  see  anything.  We  conclude  that  you  have  accepted 
a  tradition  ;  that  you  adorn  it  with  the  fictions  of  your 
mind  ;  that  you  are  a  preacher,  not  a  prophet ;  a  decorator, 
not  a  poet.  We  find  that  you  sing  of  God  as  the  vulgar 
pray  to  Him,  after  a  formula  learnt,  not  from  spontaneous 
emotion.**  Therefore  in  *  Paradise  Lost  *  Milton  did  not 
write  an  epic. 

Would  he  could  have  written  it  as  he  tried,  in  the  shape  of  a 
drama,  or  better,  as  the  “  Prometheus  ”  of  .^schylos,  as  a  lync 
opera  I  Such  and  such  a  subject  demands  such  and  such  a 
if  you  resist,  you  destroy  your  work,  too  happy  if,  in  the  deformed 
medley,  chance  produces  and  preserves  a  few  beautiful  fragments. 
To  bring  the  supernatural  upon  the  scene,  you  must  not  continue 
in  your  original  mood  ;  if  you  do,  you  have  the  air  of  not  behen^ 
in  it.  Vision  reveals  it,  and  the  style  of  vision  must  express  it 
When  Spenser  writes,  he  dreams.  We  listen  to  the  happy  concerts  ol 
his  aerial  music,  and  the  varying  train  of  his  fanciful  appMitions 
unfolds  like  a  vapour  before  our  accommodating  and  daaalw  ga^ 
When  Dante  writes,  he  is  rapt ;  and  his  cries  of  anguish,  nis 
transports,  the  incoherent  succession  of  his  infernal 
phantoms,  carry  us  with  him  into  the  invisible  world 
describes.  Ecstasy  alone  renders  visible  and  credible  the  objecu 

of  ecstasy.  . 

•  *  •  *  •  •  • 

But  the  age  of  metaphysical  inspiration,  long  diverted,  h^  not 
yet  reappeared.  Far  in  the  past  Dante  was  fading  away;  . 
the  future  Goethe  lay  unrevealed.  People  saw  not  yw 
pantheistic  Faust ^  and  the  vague  nature  which  absorbs  all  tra  * 
formed  existence  in  her  deep  bosom;  they  ***’'^. 
mystic  paradise  and  immortal  Love,  whose  ideal  light 
souls  redeemed.  Protestantism  had  neither  altered 
divine  nature  ;  the  guardian  of  an  accepted  creed  and  an 
tradition,  it  had  only  transformed  ecclesiastical  discipline  an 
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doctrine  of  grace.  It  had  onlj  called  the  Chriitinn  to  personal 
•alration  and  secular  liberty.  It  bad  only  remodelled  man,  it  had 
not  re-created  the  Deity.  It  could  not  produce  a  divine  epic,  but 
n  human  epic.  It  could  not  sing  the  battles  and  works  of  God, 
but  the  temptations  and  salvation  of  the  soul.  At  the  time  of 
Christ  came  the  poems  of  cosmogony ;  at  the  time  of  Milton,  the 
confessions  of  psychology.  At  the  time  of  Christ  each  iraagina* 
tion  produced  a  hierarchy  of  supernatural  beings,  and  a  history  of 
the  world  ;  at  the  time  of  Milton,  every  heart  recorded  the  series 
of  its  upliftings,  and  the  history  of  grace.  Learning  and  reflection 
led  Milton  to  a  metaphysical  poem  which  was  not  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  age,  whilst  inspiration  and  ignorance  revealed  to 
Bunyan  the  psychological  narrative  which  suited  the  age,  and  the 
great  man’s  genius  was  feebler  than  the  tinker’s  simplicity. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of 
the  series  in  which  M.  Taine  describes  **  the  classic  age 
of  our  literature,  commencing  with  the  Bestoration.  What 
we  have  to  say  about  it  will  be  best  said  in  connection  with 
the  second  volume  of  M.  Van  Laun*s  capital  translation, 
which  is  promised  for  this  autumn. 


HI8T0EI0  AMERICANS. 


Histone  Amertcans,  By  Theodors  Parker.  Trubner. 


This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  the  col¬ 
lected  works  of  Theodore  Parker,  edited  by  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  but  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
contains  a  preface,  by  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  Mr 
Parker  as  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational 
Society  at  Boston.  The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  four 
lectures  on  Franklin,  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Jeflferson,  which  were  prepared  and  delivered  by  the  great 
American  preacher  in  1858.  They  are  printed  from  the 
author’s  manuscripts,  which  had  been  partially  re-written 
by  him  with  a  view  to  publication. 

Apart  from  their  interest  as  the  last  productions  of  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  thinkers  that  have  appeared  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  these  lectures  possess  a  high  critical  value,  and  are 
admirably  calculated  to  correct  misconceptions  that  are  still 
widely  prevalent.  They  also  deserve  to  be  read  for  their 
rare  and  striking  literary  merits.  In  the  first  place,  these 
essays  are  constructed  on  an  original  plan,  which,  although 
it  may  look  somewhat  methodical,  is  not  without  its  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages.  One  half  of  each  of  the  papers  is  devoted 
to  a  sketch  of  the  career,  and  the  other  half  is  occupied 
with  an  analytical  estimate  of  the  character  of  its  subject ; 
but  neither  in  the  narrative  nor  in  the  critical  portions  do 
we  ever  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  individual  man.  The 
treatment  is  systematic,  but  it  is  not  abstract.  The  career 
of  each  of  the  four  American  statesmen  is  separated 
into  epochs,  but  in  detailing  their  actions  and  describing 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded  at 
the  various  periods  of  their  lives,  Mr  Parker  at  the  same 
time  reveals  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  men. 
In  like  manner,  the  inquiry  into  their  motives  and  faculties 
is  systematically  arranged  under  several  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  but  in  every  instance  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  supported  by,  and  based  upon,  references  to  their 
actions,  speeches,  and  writings.  The  strict  system  that  Mr 
Parker  has  pursued,  and,  still  more,  the  comprehensive  and 
masterly  grasp  he  has  of  his  theme,  have  enabled  him  to 
compress  an  extraordinary  mass  of  facts  within  the  compass 
of  an  hour’s  discourse,  without  losing  control  over  them, 
or  creating  confusion  in  the  reader’s  mind.  These  lectures 
are  not  only  models  of  thorough  research  and  effective 
condensation,  but  they  are  also  graphic,  lifelike,  and 
highly-finished  artistic  portraits,  drawn  with  wonderful 
force  and  decision  of  touch.  Their  author  has  filled  in 
with  a  bold  hand  the  defects  that  marred  the  beauty  of 
his  sitters,  without  either .  obliterating  or  even  greatly 
weakening  their  heroic  lineaments ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
has  accomplished  a  task  of  exceeding  difficulty.  *‘Both 
hate  and  love,”  says  Mr  Parker’s  present  editor,  **  were 
warned  away  from  the  canvas  on  which  he  was  painting  a 
character,”  and  these  four  portraits  bear  the  impress  not 
only  of  conscientious,  careful,  and  earnest  labour,  but  of 
unflinching  and  stem  fidelity  to  truth. 

Almost  in  every  page  of  this  volume  some  dearly 
cherished  illusion  of  the  American  people  is  shattered  to 
atoms  ;  and,  should  they  ever  come  to  accept  Mr  Parker’s 
portraits  as  authentic  likenesses,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will 


never  more  be  able  to  worship  any  of  the  heroes  he  has 
delineated.  Much  Fourth-of-July  eloquence  will  become 
obsolete  and  impossible— -a  result,  however,  which  we  can¬ 
not  profess  to  deplore.  It  would  assuredly  bo  very  difficult 
to  excite  any  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  about  George 
Washington,  ”  the  father  of  his  country,”  os  he  appears  in 
Mr  Parker’s  pages.  His  sterling  integrity  stands  prominently 
forth,  and  he  undoubtedly  possessed  that  virtue  in  a  heroic 
measure  ;  but,  like  the  Arthur  of  Mr  Tennyson’s  *  Idylls,’ 
he  seems  sadly  to  have  lacked  **  warmth  and  colour.”  His 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  were  commonplace  and 
humble  in  kind,  although  the  degree  in  which  he  was 
endowed  with  them  was  altogether  unusual.  His  nature 
was  narrow  and  contracted,  but  deep  and  intense.  ”  He 
discovered  nothing,  he  invented  nothing  in  war,  in  politics, 
or  in  apiculture,” — the  three  pursuits  that  occupied  his 
whole  life.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  administration  ;  and 
integrity,  defined  by  Mr  Parker  as  “  faithfulness  to  convic¬ 
tion  and  all  delegated  trust,”  was  his  solitary  but  sublime 
virtue.  So  far  from  being  in  advance  of  his  time,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  barely  abreast  with  it.  He  was  an  aristocratic 
Republican,  and  had  no  faith  in  the  people.  Bred  in 
Virginia,  he  was  devoid  of  Southern  fervour,  but  he  could 
never  ”  comprehend  a  state  of  society  where  the  captain  or 
the  colonel  came  from  the  same  class  as  the  common 
soldier,  and  that  off  duty  they  should  be  equals.  He 
thought  common  soldiers  should  only  be  provided  with 
food  and  clothes,  and  have  no  pay.  Their  families  should 
not  be  provided  for  by  the  State.  He  wanted  the  officers 
!  to  be  *  gentlemen,’  and,  as  much  as  possible,  separate 
from  the  soldiers.”  In  summing  up  his  judgment  of 
Washington,  Mr  Parker  says  :  ”  Some  men  command  the 
world,  or  hold  its  admiration,  by  their  ideas  or  by  their 
intellect.  Washington  had  neither  original  ideas,  nor  a 
deeply-cultured  mind.  He  commands  by  his  integrity,  by 
his  justice.  He  loved  power  by  instinct,  and  strong  Go vem- 
j  ment  by  reflective  choice.  Twice  he  was  made  dictator 
with  absolute  power,  and  never  abused  the  awful  and 
despotic  trust.  The  monarchic  soldiers  and  civilians  would 
make  him  king.  He  trampled  on  their  offer,  and  went 
back  to  his  fields  of  com  and  tobacco  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  grandest  act  of  his  public  life  was  to  give  up  power ; 
the  most  magnanimous  deed  of  his  private  life  was  to 
liberate  his  slaves.”  If  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  by  his 
will  that  Washington’s  slaves  obtained  their  freedom,  and 
if  it  is  understood  that  there  were  formidable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  establishing  a  monarchy,  the  virtue  of  these 
actions  will  be  properly  appreciated. 

Franklin  was  a  greater  man  than  Washington,  although 
he  did  not  play  quite  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  American  independence.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr  Parker  began  his  course  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  put  George  Washington  in  the  second  place.  The 
former  is  less  of  an  idol  than  the  hrtter;  besides,  his 
character  and  capacity  are  better  fitted  to  sustain  a  crucial 
examination.  But  Mr  Parker’s  view  of  Franklin  is  very 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  entertained  by  the 
American  people,  and  by  most  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  was  a  far  richer  nature  than  Washington’s; 
but  he  had  the  ”  defects  of  his  qualities.”  The  means 
he  employed  to  effect  his  ends  were  not  always  as  pure 
and  good  as  the  ends  themselves.  Two  amusing  instances 
of  this  are  recorded  by  Mr  Parker.  ”  In  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  Franklin  found  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
on  the  necessary  measures  for  military  defence,  because  a 
majority  of  the  assembly  were  Quakers,  who,  though 
friendly  to  the  success  of  the  revolution,  founded  contrary 
td  their  principles,  refused  to  vote  the  supplies  of  war. 
So  he  caused  them  to  vote  appropriations  to  purchase  bread, 
flour,  wheat,  or  other  grain.  The  Governor  said,  *  I  shall  take 
the  money,  for  I  understand  very  well  their  meaning — 
other  grain  is  gun-powder.*  He  afterwards  moved  the 
purchase  of  a  fire-engine,  saying  to  a  friend,  *  Nominate  me 
on  the  Committee,  and  I  will  nominate  you ;  we  will  buy 
a  great  gun,  which  is  certainly  a  fire-engine  ;  the  Quakers 
can  have  no  objection  to  that.’  ** 

Notwithstanding  more  serious  blemishes  than  this,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr  Parker  is  justified  in  summing  up  his  review  of 
the  scientific,  philanthropic,  and  diplomatic  achievements 
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renouncing  his  father,  and  in  the  hope,  though  this  ig  «  t 
an  absolute  condition,  that  he  will  marry  his  cousin  Jan^^ 
Harry’s  father  plays  at  higher  game.  He  maintains  tn’^ 
underhand  connection  with  his  son,  squanders  his  mens  ^ 
and  schemes  for  his  marriage  with  a  German  princew^ 
Thus,  after  an  account  of  Harry’s  childish  and  schoolbov 
life,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  portion  of  the  book,  the 
complications  of  the  story  are  brought  about.  Mr  Mere 
dith  has  some  power  in  constructing  his  puppets.  All  the 
leading  figures  in  the  novel  are  sharply  cut,  and  many  of 
the  minor  characters  are  fairly  elaborated  and  individual¬ 
ised  ;  but  they  are  only  puppets.  They  speak  and  act  un! 
naturally,  and  if,  taken  one  by  one,  some  of  them  are 
tolerable,  their  combined  action  is  as  preposterous  as  that 
of  the  puppets  in  a  Punch-and-Judy  show,  Mr  Meredith 
describes  English  life,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  pleases  him  to 
represent  it,  and  his  description  is  alike  unpleasant  and  un¬ 
profitable.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  he 
throws  out  hints  and  collects  rough  material  enough  to 
stock  two  or  three  good  novels  with  proper  handling. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND. 

TAe  uidventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  By  George  Meredith.  In 

Three  Volamee.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr  Meredith  writes  cleverly,  but  his  cleverness  has  been 
turned  to  very  bad  account  in  this  latest  and,  apparently, 
most  ambitious  of  his  novels.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  tracing  the  history  of  the  hero  from  his 
birth  till  he  is  about  thirty  years  old ;  and  it  is,  doubtless, 
intended  to  teach  us  many  grand  lessons  about  hereditary 
weaknesses  in  particular,  and  all  sorts  of  political  and  social 
matters  in  general.  Towards  this  end  Mr  Meredith  sets  at 
defiance  all  ordinary  rules  of  composition,  and  indulges  in 
the  wildest  vagaries  of  plot-making  ;  but  the  net  result  of 
his  efforts  is  a  work  so  enigmatical,  and  with  such  constant 
affectation  of  wit,  that  it  is  very  irksome  reading,  and  so 
disappointing  in  the  end  that  the  reader  who  has  plodded 
through  the  three  volumes  is  likely  to  vow  that  he  will 
never  take  up  another  of  Mr  Meredith’s  novels.  In  saying 
this,  we  believe  we  are  speaking  heresy.  Mr  Meredith  is  a 
prophet  to  a  few,  and  his  habit  of  jerking  out  common¬ 
places  as  if  they  were  wisdom  is  likely  to  be  fascinating  to 
some  young  ladies.  It  is  a  poor  habit,  however,  and  it 
seems  to  have  worn  itself  nearly  threadbare  in  *  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.’ 

**  Is  it  any  waste  of  time  to  write  of  love  ?  ”  says  Harry 
Richmond.  **  The  trials  of  life  are  in  it,  but  in  a  narrower 
ring  and  a  fierier.  You  may  learn  to  know  yourself  through 
love,  as  you  do  after  years  of  life,  whether  you  are  fit  to 
lift  them  that  are  about  you,  or  whether  you  are  but  a 
cheat,  and  a  load  upon  the  backs  of  your  fellows.  The 
impure  perishes,  the  inefficient  languishes,  the  moderate 
comes  to  its  autumn  of  decay — these  are  of  the  kinds 
which  aim  at  satisfaction,  to  die  of  it  soon  or  late.  The 
love  that  survives  has  strangled  craving ;  it  lives  because  it 
lives  to  nourish  and  succour  like  the  heavens.  But  to 
strangle  craving  is  indeed  to  go  through  a  death  before  you 
reach  your  immortality.”  Those  sentences  are  a  fair 
sample  of  the  meaningless  sententiousness  with  which  Mr 
Meredith  writes ;  and  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
utterly  selfish  man  who,  after  keeping  at  arm’s  length, 
during  many  years,  a  young  lady  whom  he  is  only  disposed 
to  marry  in  case  another  love  affair,  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
should  prove  hopeless,  at  last  comes  back  to  her  with  a 
lying  assurance  that  he  has  loved  her  all  along,  and 
attempts  to  induce  her  then  to  take  him  instead  of  another 
man,  to  whom,  after  waiting  many  years  for  the  other,  she 
has  betrothed  herself.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  write 
down  the  sentimentalism  that  abounds  in  novels.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  bad  thing  to  encourage  the  view  in  favour 
with  many  fashionable  gentlemen  that  love-making  is  a 
lordly  pastime  for  the  superior  sex,  only  culpable  when  it 
leads  to  actual  seduction  or  adultery,  and  that  women’s 
hearts  are  only  toys  to  play  with  or  coin  to  profit  by  ;  and 
this  is  the  gospel  that  Mr  Meredith  preaches. 

Harry  Richmond’s  history  would  have  made  the  thread 
of  a  good  novel,  had  it  been  told  simply  and  without 
praise.  He  is  the  son  of  an  unprincipled  adventurer, 
who  is  the  son  of  an  actress  and  somebody,”  and  who 
accordingly  spends  everybody’s  money  that  he  can  get 
hold  of  in  carrying  on  a  lawsuit  for  recognition  of  his 
claims  upon  royalty,  and  is  meanwhile  living  as  much  like 
a  prince  as  ho  can,  when  he  is  not  in  a  debtor’s  prison. 
Harry  Richmond  has,  in  Squire  Beltham,  a  rich  grand¬ 
father  by  his  mother’s  side,  and  the  blunt,  honest  squire’s 
character  is  not  ill  drawn,  though  the  drawing  is  a  rough 
and^  exaggerated  sketch,  not  a  finished  portrait.  The 


SONGS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Songs  of  the  Sierras.  By  Joaquin  Miller.  Longmatia. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  sprung  up  in 
America  a  new,  vigorous,  and  interesting  literature.  The 
Western  division  of  the  North  American  Continent,  hitherto 
almost  dumb,  has  begun  to  give  articulate  and  artistic, 
though  as  yet  but  partial,  utterance  to  its  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Outside  the  limits  of  settled  civilisation  in 
America  a  succession  of  writers  has  recently  appeared,  whose 
works  are  not  only  racy  of  the  soil  on  which  they  have 
been  produced,  but  also  display  no  mean  degree  of  literary 
power  and  skill.  The  field  of  literary  production  in  that 
country  has  been  enlarged,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were  wit¬ 
nessing  the  progress  of  a  movement  for  the  annexation  of  & 
vast  province  to  the  realm  of  American  literature.  Among 
the  pioneers  of  the  West,  several  men  have  arisen  who 
have  depicted  the  life  by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  a 
style  that  has  rendered  their  works  popular  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  In  the  writings  of  Mr 
Bret  Harte,  Colonel  John  Hay,  and  Mr  Joaquin  Miller,  we 
have  the  nucleus  of  a-  native  West  American  literature, 
strikingly  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  with  this  very  promising  characteristic, 
that  its  authors  almost  exclusively  devote  their  talents  to 
the  illustration  of  their  own  region  and  time,  and  of  the 
society  in  which  their  lives  have  been  spent.  Its  rise  marks 
an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Far  West. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  community  inhabiting  the 
Western  districts  of  North  America  must  have  acquired 
some  leisure  before  any  of  its  members  could  have  culti¬ 
vated  letters  with  the  success  which  distinguishes  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  three  authors  we  have  named.  And  this 
literature  is  a  natural  growth,  and  not  a  manufacture.  Henw 
its  originality,  both  as  regards  the  subjects  with  which  it 
deals  and  its  methods  of  treatment.  The  highly  complex 
spectacle  of  life  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  the  most  intense  elements  of  human  society  are 
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tier,  amid  the  scenes  described,  where  I  have  spent  all  but 
the  last  few  months  of  my  life.  There,  walled  from  the 
world  by  seas  on  one  side,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the 
other,  the  heart  would  sometimes  hunger  after  a  gentler 
life,  and  the  soul  go  out  after  the  sweet  ideal,  a  dove  on 
the  waters,  and  bring  back  dreams,  and  with  them  clothe 
facts  and  tales  taken  from  the  lips  of  mountain  men  as 
they  sat  and  told  them  around  their  camp  and  cabin  fires. 
Of  such  creations  are  these  songs.  The  city  of  Mexico 
was  my  Mecca,  and  San  Francisco,  to  me,  a  marvel  of 
magnificence  and  civilisation.  .  .  .  Where  this  book 

was  written,  rhyming  is  considered  a  mild  type  of  insanity.’* 
The  spirit  that  animates  the  author  of  these  songs  ”  is 
also  noteworthy,  and  it  finds  characteristic  expression  in 
his  preface.  “  I  almost  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  for  the 
bold  act  of  a  nameless  young  man  leaving  the  woods  of 
the  great  West,  and  seeking  the  capital  of  the  world  to 
publish ;  and  am  very  doubtful  as  I  write  this.  . 

But  poetry,  with  me,  is  a  passion  that  defies  reason  ;  so  I 
have  counted  the  cost,  and  will  be  true  to  my  love.  I 
bring  this  rough  quartz  specimen,  tom  from  the  out¬ 
cropping  of  the  hedge,  to  those  who  know  gold  from 
grosser  metal.  1  am  very  much  in  earnest,  and  invite  a 
correct  assay.  It  would  be  wrong  to  let  me  spoil  a  good 
mountaipeer  to  make  a  bad  poet,  however  much  it  might 
please  me.”  The  ideal  character  of  the  “  good  moun¬ 
taineer  ”  is  well  sustained  in  that  passage,  and  the  *  Songs 
of  the  Sierras  ’  are  instinct  with  the  same  manly  and  inde¬ 
pendent  feeling. 

Of  the  seven  poems  in  this  volume,  six  may,  with  perfect 
and  peculiar  propriety,  be  designated  “  songs and  the 
seventh,  though  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  fragment,  is 
essentially  lyrical  in  character.  To  bring  out  their  full 
effect  they  require  to  be  sung  or  lilted.  There  is  a  pas¬ 
sionate,  subtle,  and  suggestive,  though  irregular  and 
rugged  music  in  the  verse,  which  cannot  be  suppressed 
without  materially  injuring  the  sense.  Here  the  music  is 
the  very  soul  of  the  poem,  and  fuller  of  meaning  than  the 
words.  These  poems  are  at  once  narrative  and  lyrical. 
They  are  descriptive  of  scenery  and  events,  but  the 
narrator  palpitates  with  emotion,  and  all  he  sees  and  hears 
is  recounted  in  fervent  strains  of  song.  The  subjective 
element  always  predominates  over  the  objective ;  and,  in 
telling  his  story,  the  singer  reveals  himself.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable,  indeed,  that  the  poet,  in  several  of  his  “  songs,”  is  re¬ 
lating  adventures  in  which  he  has  taken  an  active  part.  In 
reading  the  poems,  entitled  “  With  Walker  in  Nicaragua” 
and  Californian,”  in  particular,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  the  impression  that  the  author  is  singing  his  own 
personal  experiences,  so  intimately  en  rapport  is  he  with 
these  themes.  Mr  Miller  has  a  high  esteem  and  a  strong 
affection  for  the  filibuster  chief  of  Nicaragua ;  and  the 
poem  which  bears  his  name  is  designed  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  for  he,  says  its  author, 

Was  truer  far  than  any  one 
That  1  have  known  beneath  the  snn, 

Man,  maid,  or  saint,  or  Sadducee. 

Of  Major  Walker’s  famous  band,  Mr  Miller  says  it  was 

A  remnant  of  that  early  few 
Who  held  no  crime,  or  curse,  or  vice 
As  dark  as  that  of  cowardice  ; 

With  blendings  of  the  worst  and  best 
Of  faults  and  virtues  that  have  blest. 

Or  cursed,  or  thrilled  the  human  breast. 

But  it  is  the'  scenery  of  Nicaragua  and  a  personal  love- 
adventure,  rather  than  the  exploits  of  this  band  of  dare¬ 
devils,  that  are  celebrated  in  this  poem.  Very  beautiful 
and  delicately  touched  is  the  picture  of  the  landscape,  as 
this  glimpse  will  show  : 

The  trees  shook  hands  high  overhead, 

And  bow’d  and  intertwined  across 
The  narrow  way,  while  leaves  and  moss 
And  luscious  fruit,  gold-hued  and  red. 

Through  the  cold  canopy  of  green. 

Let  not  one  sunshaft  shoot  between. 

Birds  hung  and  swung,  green-robed  and  red. 

Or  droop’d  in  carved  lines  dreamily, 

Rainbows  reversed,  from  tree  to  tree, 

Or  sang  low-hanging  overhead — 

Sang  low,  as  if  they  sang  and  slept, 

Sang  faint,  like  some  far  waterfall. 

And  took  no  note  of  us  at  all. 

Though  ripe  nuts  crush’d  at  every  step. 


Wild  lilies,  tall  as  maidens  are, 

As  sweet  of  breath,  as  pearly  fair. 

As  fair  as  faith,  as  pure  as  truth, 

Fell  thick  before  our  every  tread. 

As  in  a  sacrifice  to  ruth. 

And  all  the  air  with  perfume  fill’d 
More  sweet  than  ever  man  distilt’d. 

The  ripen’d  fruit  a  fragrance  shed 
And  hung  in  hand -reach  overhead. 

In  nest  of  blossoms  on  the  shoot, 

The  bending  shoot  that  bore  the  fruit. 

How  ran  the  monkeys  through  the  leaves ! 

How  rush’d  they  through,  brown  clad  and  blue, 

Like  shuttles  hurried  through  and  through 
The  threads  a  hasty  weaver  weaves ! 

How  quick  they  cast  us  fruits  of  gold, 

Then  loosen’d  hand  and  all  foothold, 

And  hung  limp,  limber,  as  if  dead, 

Hung  low  and  listless  overhead  ; 

And  all  the  time  with  half-oped  eyes 
Bent  full  on  us  in  mute  surprise— 

Look’d  wisely  too,  as  wise  hens  do 
That  watch  you  with  the  head  askew. 

The  passionate,  pathetic,  and  tragical  love-story  is  told 
with  great  power ;  and  the  execution  of  Major  Walker  is 
described  with  a  realistic  directness  and  force  that  reminds 
us  strongly  of  Gerome’s  picture  of  the  death  of  Marshal 
Ney.  In  the  poem  named  ”  Californian,”  the  extinction  of 
the  last  of  Montezuma’s  line. 

Last  of  a  race  of  gods  and  kings, 
is  dramatically  sung  in  a  series  of  swiftly-moving  pictures. 
Very  powerful  are  the  verses  which  contain  the  impreca¬ 
tions  of  the  wounded  chief,  the  husband  or  brother — we 
cannot  tell  which — of  the  noble  girl  with  whom  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  race  became  extinct,  and  who  was  the  last  of  the 
worshippers  of  Tonatiu  Ytzaqual.  Stricken  to  death,  he 
is  borne  to  a  monk’s  cell,  and  his  followers  having  retired, 
the  frenzied  chief  mingles  a  request  that  the  monk  would 
warn  Montezuma’s  daughter  to  fly  with  curses  on  him  and 
his  ”  damned  faith,”  to  whSch,  says  he, 

I  owe 

My  heritage  of  crime  and  woe. 

The  following  passage  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  skill 
with  which  this  scene  is  managed : 

And  when  your  persecutions  ceased, 

From  troop,  and  king,  and  cowled  priest. 

That  we  had  felt  for  centuries— 

Ah,  know  you,  priest,  that  cross  of  thine 
8  but  death’s  symbol,  and  the  sim 
Of  blood  and  butchery  and  tears  r)— 

And  when  return’d  the  faithful  few. 

Besides  Tezcuco’s  sacred  shore. 

To  build  their  broken  shrines  anew, 

They  number’d  scarce  a  broken  score. 

Here  dwelt  my  father — here  she  dwelt ; 

Here  kept  one  altar  burning  bright. 

Last  of  the  thousands  that  had  »one 
Along  the  mountain’s  brows  of  stone, 

-  Last  of  a  thousand  stars  of  night. 

To  Tonatiu  Ytzaqual  we  bow’d  ; 

Nay,  do  not  start,  nor  shape  the  sign 

Of  horror  at  this  creed  of  mine,  ^ 

Nor  call  again  the  name  of  Christ. 

You  cross  you  once,  you  cross  you  twice— 

I  warn  you  do  not  cross  you  thrice. 

Nor  will  1  brook  a  sign  or  look 
Of  anger  at  her  faith  avow’d. 

”  The  Last  Taschastas  ”  is  somewhat  similar  to  ”  Cali¬ 
fornian  ”  in  subject,  but  very  different  in  style,  although 
almost  equally  powerful.  There  are  few  stories  in  prose 
or  verse  that  surpass  The  Tale  of  the  Tall  Alcalde  ”  in 
ntensity  of  interest.  Perhaps  no  one  else  could  have 
written  this  poem,  and  done  equal  justice  to  the  pas¬ 
sionate,  idyllic,  and  the  savagely  criminal  episodes  in  the 
life  of  the  Judge  of  Benalda.  A  career  and  a  character 
like  those  here  depicted  are  only  possible  in  the  country 
which  Mr  Miller  apostrophises  in  the  lines  that  form  the 
prologue  to  ”  The  Tale  of  the  Tall  Alcalde.” 

Thou  Italy  of  the  Occident  I 
Land  of  dowers  and  summer  climes, 

Of  holy  priests  and  horrid  crimes ; 

Land  of  the  cactus  and  sweet  cocoa ; 

Richer  than  all  the  Orient 

In  gold  and  glory.  In  want  and  woe. 

In  self-denial,  in  days  misspent, 

In  truth  and  treason,  in  good  and  goilt, 

In  ivied  ruins  and  altars  low,  ^ 

In  batter’d  walls  and  blood  mis-spilt ; 

Glorious,  gory  Mexico ! 
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tion  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  Dr  Zerffi  has  to  stintil 
ment  his  hypothesis,  to  which  no  end  of  objections 
and  psychological  might  be  taken,  by  a  metaphysical  tl^r. 
of  the  universe  not  a  whit  less  curious,  incomprehensible 
and  incredible  than  the  mysteries  to  be  cleared  up.  * 
a  writer  becomes  metaphysical  it  is  generally  hard  to  know 
what  he  means,  or  if  he  really  has  a  meaning  at  all.  Our 
author  seems  to  have  a  notion  that  there  is  a  somelhinff 
“purely  real  in  all  phenomena,”  which  exists  in  some 
absolute  way  independently  of  space  and  time,  “  forms  of 
the  intellect  ”  which,  like  curtains,  subscribe  our  ordinarv 
sight  to  the  near  and  the  present,  but  which  form  no 
**  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  occurrence  of  prophetic 
visions,  and  the  possibility  of  an  instant  acquaintance  with 
events  passing  at  a  distance.”  “  If  time  and  space  ”  con¬ 
tinues  our  author,  “  were  absolute  and  real  parts  of  the 
thing  itself,  then  certainly  the  gift  of  dear-sight  in  som¬ 
nambulism  as  all  sight  of  absent  or  future  things  would  he 
altogether  impossible.”  In  the  present  state  of  the  evidence 
it  is  easy  to  doubt  the  reality  of  “dear-sight.”  And 
certainly  Dr  Zerffi’s  whimsical  speculations  about  freeing 
our  perceptions  from  the  condition  of  time,”  and  piercing 
the  veil  behind  which  “  everything  is  already  at  the  present 
moment  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,”  are  not  calculated 
to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  more  extraordinary  mys¬ 
teries  he  rather  foolishly  attempts  to  make  intelligible. 

After  the  sentences  we  have  quoted  there  can  he  little 
need  to  say  more  concerning  Dr  Zerffi’s  qualifications  for 
the  task  he  has  set  himself.  Yet  his  book  is  instructive,  and 
illustrates  the  strange  charm  by  which  a  certain  class  of 
incredible  stories  impose  upon  even  educated  and  highly- 
cultured  minds.  It  is  enough  for  the  writer  to  have  head 
of  prophetic  visions ;  in  perfect  good  faith  he  straightway 
propounds  in  explanation  an  absurd  theory  of  the  universe. 
There  are  cases  on  record  of  invalids  prescribing,  when  in 
a  state  of  clairvoyance,  the  medical  treatment  necessary  to 
their  restoration  to  health.  Anything  so  marvellous  Dr 
Zerffi  seems  incapable  of  doubting ;  he  believes  with  a 
simple  childlike  faith,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  order  of  nature  conform  to  the  supposed  facts. 
“  Nature  kindles,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  light,  by  the  ray 
of  which  she  finds  out  an  I  procures  that  of  which  her 
organism  is  in  want.” 

WIDE  OF  THE  MARK. 

Wide  of  the  Mark.  A  Novel.  By  the  Anther  of*  Recotomended 
to  Mercy,’  etc.  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

*  Wide  of  the  Mark  ’  has  a  plot  so  intricate  that  the  tale 
can  only  bo  followed  by  constructing  a  family  tree  upon  the 
fly-leaf,  and  referring  to  it  from  time  to  time.  Lord 
Kellerby  has  two  sons.  Lord  Bernard  Royston  and  the  Hon. 
Edgar  Royston  ;  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  one,  the  Hon. 
Miss  Jeannette  Royston,  remains  single,  while  the  other,  the 


We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak’  of  the  three 
remaining  poems  in  this  volume.  Of  the^e,  **  Arazonian  ” 
and  “Ina,”  though,  in  our  opinion,  inferior  to  the  poems 
we  have  noticed,  are  not  unworthy  of  their  author ;  but 
the  lines  on  “  Bums  and  Byron,”  thoroughly  sound  in 
sentiment  as  they  are,  barely  rise  above  commonplace. 
The  muse  of  the  Sierras  has  evidently  refused  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  poet  to  England. 


DR  ZERFFI  ON  SPIRITUALISM. 

Spiritualism  and  Animal  Magnetism.  A  Treatise  on  Dreamy 
Second  Sight,  Somoamboliim,  Magnetic  Sleep,  Spiritual  Maiii- 
feetationa,  Hallucinationa,  and  Spectral  Yistoas.  By  Professor 
G.  G.  Zerffi,  Ph.Dr.  Robert  Hardwicks. 

^  True  and  prophetic  dreams  and  visions,  the  wonders  of 
somnambulism,  and  the  marvellous  phenomena  referred  to 
the  agency  of  spirits  or  to  “  psychic  force,”  all  belong  to  a 
class  of  alleged  facts  far  too  eagerly  sought  after  and  too 
readily  believed  by  the  thousands  that  indulge,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by,  a  weak  craving  in 
our  nature  for  all  that  is  strange,  unfathomable,  and 
mysterious.  Men  of  robuster  intellect,  however,  are  perhaps 
somewhat  prone  rather  unceremoniously  to  refer  all  such 
unaccountable  phenomena  to  morbid  fancy  or  ignorant 
superstition.  Because  men  devote  themselves  to  scientific 
pursuits  they  are  not,  therefore,  philosophers  ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find  people  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  chemistry  or  anatomy,  for  instance,  who  are  in  matters 
that  lie  beyond  their  range,  and  that  defy  their  methods,  as 
narrow  and  prejudiced,  as  childishly  credulous,  or  as  blindly 
unbelieving  as  any  theologian.  The  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  that  form  the  subject-matter  of  Dr  Zerffi’s  little 
book  are  very  generally  set  aside  by  the  scientific  vulgar  as 
beneath  their  notice.  Either  in  the  vanity  of  their  under¬ 
standing  they  are  satisfied  unprofitably  to  question,  without 
investigating  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  facts ;  or, 
with  intellectual  cowardice,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence  of  things  they  feel  themselves  incompetent  to 
explain.  Thus  the  uneducated  and  the  weak-minded,  who 
greedily  devour  everything  strange  and  mysterious,  and 
refer  it  without  hesitation  to  other  world  influences,  are 
left  helpless  in  the  hands  of  charlatans  and  cheats. 

That  there  are  facts  of  the  kind  treated  by  Dr  Zerffi, 
and  which  have  not,  as  yet,  received  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  doubted.  Of  such  we  may 
mention,  as  among  the  least  likely  to  be  disputed,  the 
strange  doings  of  somnambulists.  “  Those  who  suffer 
from  such  an  affliction,”  says  Dr  Zerffi,  **  are,  when  fast 
asleep,  not  able  to  see  with  their  eyes,  though  they  observe 
everything  around  them,  avoid  every  obstacle,  climb  the 
most  dangerous  heights,  walk  on  the  narrowest  paths,  and 
leap  precipices.  Some  of  them  follow  their  daily  occupa¬ 
tions  w’ith  great  accuracy  and  swiftness ;  others  write  or 
copy  without  a  mistake.”  To  theT  question,  how  are  these 
things  ?  proud  science  has  not  yet  found  an  answer.  It 
has  nothing  positive  to  offer  against  the  theory  that  a 
spirit  guides  the  night- wanderer.  Dr  Zerffi’s  essay  has  the 
merit,  if  it  has  no  other,  of  being  an  honest  attempt  to 
frame  an  hypothesis  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  an 
anti-spiritual  and  rational  explanation  of  the  various  species 
of  incomprehensible  phenomena  generally  regarded  as  more 
or  less  supernatural.  We  should  have  been  glad  had  we 
been  able  to  speak  more  highly  of  the  success  of  his 
attempt.  Obviously  the  first  step  in  a  scientific  inquiry, 
above  all,  in  investigating  a  subject  that  has  been  left 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  visionaries,  is  to  make 
sure  of  the  facts.  This  Dr  Zerffi  has  not  done. 
Indeed,  ho  tells  us  that  he  **  has  not  been  too  strict 
in  sifting  the  evidence.”  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  he  has  wasted  his  ingenuity  on  problems  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  celebrated  question,  how  the  weight  of  a 
vessel  of  water  was  not  increased  by  a  live  fish  being 
placed  therein  ?  Is  it  really  a  fact  **  that  somnambulists 
in  a  state  of  clairvoyance  are  able  to  see  what  is  hidden, 
absent,  and  distant,  or  what  is  even  slumbering  in  the 
depths  of  the  future  ?  ”  Before  trying  to  account  for 
things  so  extremely  improbable,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  ascertain  their  truth.  By  way  of  criticism  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  enough  to  say  that  in  his  attempted  explana¬ 
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bigamy  is  not  the  only  equiv^ocal  relation  in  which  the 
many  actors  in  *  Wide  of  the  Mark  *  are  entangled.  The 
heroine  herself,  Miss  Kathleen  Nugent,  afterwards  Lady 
Desmond,  behaves  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  She 
is  first  **  engaged,’*  as  the  vulgar  phrase  it,  to  Colonel 
Arthur  Brandon  ;  then,  because  Brandon  leavea  the  house 
in  a  hufiP,  she  takes  offence,  and  becomes  “  engaged  ”  over 
again  to  Lord  Dhunagh.  And  then,  finally,  when  Lord 
Dhunagh  is  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  she  **  takes  up  ” 
again  with  the  Colonel,  and  assures  him  that  **  his  love,” 
— meaning,  by  him^  Lord  Dhunagh — was  too  pure,  too 
unselfish  for  him  to  desire  that  she  should  always  grieve, 
as  one  who  has  no  hope,  over  the  past.”  Women,  no 
doubt,  often  do  write  this  kind  of  sickening  and  sickly  stuff. 
But  a  heroine  who  indulges  in  it  must  expect  but  little 
sympathy. 

‘Recommended  to  Mercy  *  gave  promise  of  better  things 
than  we  find  in  ‘  Wide  of  the  Mark.’  It  would  take  more 
than  ”  the  authority  of  several  gentlemen  of  undoubted 
honour  and  veracity,”  to  make  us  believe  that  “  the  near 
relation  of  a  Celtic  nobleman  of  high  rank  should  have  been 
by  him  for  many  years  kept  prisoner  in  a  small  island  on  a 
mountain-bound  lake— the  which  lake  exists  within  the 
precincts  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  -We  most  of  u§ 
remember  how,  in  ‘  Mokeanna,’  the  Ladies  Agnesia  and 
Evelina  murmur  in  the  startled  ear  of  the  Lady  Bettina, 
“  Ma  nmaf  we  are  not  your  daughters,**  and  how  the  Lady 
Bettina  in  reply  sobs  forth,  “I  suspected  as  much;”  how 
“  the  proofs  ”  were  hidden  in  “  the  secret  truss”  in  the 
ruined  castle  beneath  the  moat,”  and  how  William  Barlow 
was  “in  his  absence  arraigned,  prosecuted,  found  guilty, 
sentenced,  aye,  and  such  is  the  vaunted  justice  of  English 
law,  e:recuted**  Sensations  as  big  as  these  unfit  us  for 
ordinary  bigamy,  such  as  that  committed  by  Major  Nugent 
and  for  ordinary  rogues  such  as  Captain  Ommaney  Fox. 

We  may  add  that  this  tiresome  tangle  of  cousinship  and 
crime  is  wearily  written  ;  that  a  writer  who  holds  the  verb 
”  transpire  ”  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  longer  phrase 
“  become  known,”  writes,  to  say  the  least,  hastily ;  and 
that  esto  perpetuum  (meaning,  ”  for  ever  ”)  is  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek,  but  a  strange  medley  of  the  two..  We  conclude 
with  an  extract,  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the 
best  piece  of  writing  in  the  whole  of  the  three  volumes  ; 

Bravcij  they  pulled,  a  picked  and  gallant  crew ;  “  forlorn  hopes’* 
— men,  all  of  them,  ready  to  give  their  lives  at  any  moment  at  the 
stern  roll-call  of  duty.  “Duty  to  God  and  man*’ — that  was  the 
Filent  watchword  of  those  noble  hearts  that  day. 

They  had  got,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  leeward  of  the  wreck — the 
rocking,  plunging  wreck,  to  approach  which  in  a  boat  would  have 
seemed  to  landsmen,  looking  on  in  cold  blood  (if  such  indeed  were 
possible),  a  simple  act  of  madness ;  and  being  there,  seizing  the 
right  moment  with  a  cool  and  practised  judgment,  the  lifeboat 
dropped  her  anchor,  and  the  men  upon  the  wreck  gave  a  loud 
shout  of  thankfulness;  for  something— that  blessed  gift  of  hope 
which  “  springs  responsive  in  the  human  breast  ” — whispered  that, 
albeit  a  “  sea  ”  heavier  than  the  rest — one  of  those  “  ninth  waves,** 
maybe,  that  “excel  in  strength  *’ — had  struck  the  lifeboat,  raising 
her  stern  so  high  in  air  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  she  could 
“  right  ’*  again — notwithstanding  (I  repeat  that  so  it  was)  all  those 
on  the  wreck  to  whom  nautical  matters  were  familiar  felt  sure 
that  the  anchor  held,  and  that  the  first  step  towards  their  deliver¬ 
ance  had  been  accomplished* 

Graphic  as  this  description  doubtless  is,  it  none  the  less 
reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  quaint  lines : 


Burnley,  James. — ‘Phases  of  Bradford  Llfes  a  Senes  of  Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches.*  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  227  )  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

‘Bums,  Robert,  The  Complete  Poetical  works  of.’  Arranged  in  the 
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•Cox,  George  W.,  and  Eustace  Hinton  Jones. — ‘  Popular  Romances  of  the 
Middle  AgM.’  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  xii,  410,  lOs.  «d.)  Longmans. 

•Forsyth.  J .—  ‘  The  Highlands  of  Central  India :  Notes  on  the  Forests  and 
Wild  Tribes,  Natural  History,  and  Sports.’  With  Map  and  Illustra¬ 
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•‘Hannah.’  By  the  Author  of ‘John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'  (Crown  8to. 
pp.  301,  322,  21S.1  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

•Jacob,  Major-General  Sir  George  Le  Grand.— ‘  Western  India,  before  and 
during  the  Mutinies :  Pictures  drawn  from  Life.’  (Crown  8vo.  nn. 
vUi,^,  7s.«d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

'Known  to  None:  a  Village  Romance.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  297.  10s.  Od.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Main,  Rev.  Robert,  Superintended  by.— ‘  A  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry ; 
Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Officers  in  11.  M.  Navy  and  Travellers  in 
General.’  Originally  Edited  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel.  Fourth 
Edition.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  .392,  3s.  Od.)  Murray. 

*  Man,  The  ;  The  Mighty  God :  Outlines  of  Thought.*  (8vo,  pp.  xxxvi, 
301, 10s.  Od.)  Longmans. 

•Molesworth,  William  Nassau. — ‘The  History  of  England  from  tlie  Tear 
1830.’  VoL  I.  (8vo,  pp.  xiv,  530.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Old  Merry’s  Annual;  1872.’  (13mo,  pp.  viil,  770.)  Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

Roberts,  Thomas  Nioolls. — ‘Parliamentary  Ruff  Book;  being  an  Analysis 
of  the  Divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  DesoendiM  Scale 
of  Attendances  of  Members  at  Divisions,  and  a  List  of  Members 
Petitioned  Aninst,’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xv,  404,  6a.)  Effingham  Wilson. 

‘Secret  of  Long  Life,  The.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  145,5s.)  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Southgate,  Henry. — '  Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds :  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  the  most  Celebrated  Authors  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present  Time.’  Second  Series.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxv,  988, 12s.  Od.) 
Griffin. 

•Steele,  Thomas.— ‘Under  the  Palms:  a  Volume  of  Verse.*  (Foap.  8vo, 
pp.  xii,  190.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

'Technical  Educator,  The;  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Technical  Education.* 
Vol.  II.  (4to,  pp.  iv.  412,  Os.)  ('asselL 

Timbs,  John,  Written  and  Compiled  by. — ‘  One  Thousand  Domestic  TIinta* 
(12mo.  pp.  90,  ls.^‘  Popular  Science  ’  (12mo,  pp.  93,  Is.)  Griffin. 

'Very  Latest  News,  The,  Communicateil  through  the  Medium  of  Mr  J» 
Smith,  Printer,  Ac.’  (12mo,  pp.  00,  Is.)  Nimmo. 


*  Very  L<ate8t  rsews,  me,  tjommumcateii  inrougn  me  sseaium  oi  sirti* 
Smith,  Printer,  Ac.’  (12mo,  pp.  00,  Is.)  Nimmo. 

Weber,  Baron  M.  M.  von. — ‘Our  Railway  System  viewed  in  Reference  to 


Invasion.’  Being  a  Translation  of  a  Memoir  entitled  ‘The  Training 
of  Railways  for  War,  In  Time  of  Peace.’  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Robert  Mallet.  (8vo,pp.  110.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Whitmarsh,  Rev.  E.  D.— ‘Forms  of  Sin ;  or.  a  Manual  of  Self-Examina¬ 
tion,  with  Scripture  Readings  or  Meditations,  and  an  Introduction 
on  the  Nature  of  Sin.’  (12mo,  pp.  xiii,  180,  4s.  Od.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

•Wood,  Rev.  J.  G. — ‘  Insects  at  Home ;  beinga  Popular  Account  of  British 
Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.’  With  up¬ 
wards  of  700  Figures.  (8vo,  pp.  xx,  070, 21a)  Longmans. 

Young,  Robert.- ‘An  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  a  Way 
Hitherto  Unexampled.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  79, 2s.)  Edinburgh :  G.  A. 
Young  and  Ck>. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 


- his  true  coarse  every  swab  can  explain 

Club-hanl  from  the  sheet,  clew  vour  lee  halliard  chain, 
Carry  on  with  your  bobstay  reefed  dead  to  the  main. 


Carry  on  with  your  bobstay  reefed  dead  to  the  main, 
Singiog  fol-de •  rol  -iddle-ol-iddle-ol-lay. 


Evidently  the  demand  for  three-volumed  novels  far 
exceeds  the  supply,  or  *  Wide  of  the  Mark  *  would  hardly 
have  seen  the  light.  Why,  when  good  novels  are  in  such 
request,  mediocre  novels  should  be  so  plentiful  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conjecture. 


The  new  volume  of  Mr  Roberts’s  Farliamentary  Buff 
Book  gives  very  exact  information  as  to  the  actual  work 
done  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  session. 
It  describes  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  divisions  that 
were  taken,  and  shows  how  each  M.P.  voted  in  each  of 
them.  It  also  enables  us  to  see  how  many  votes  werA 
given  by  each  member,  and  thus,  so  far  as  the  test  is  of 
any  value,  to  test  his  efficiency.  Among  those  who  were 
absent  from  less  than  fifty  divisions,  besides  members  of 
the  Government,  we  notice  the  names  of  Messrs  Bowring, 
Anderson,  Mellor,  Dimsdale,  and  Bhbbert,  Sir  Wilfri(i 
Lawson,  Mr  Miller,  and  Mr  By  lands. 

The  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Bums  has  been  superintended 
by  Mr  W.  S.  Douglas,  who  long  ago  discovered  some 
important  material  relating  to  the  poet’s  connection  with 
Highland  Mary,  and  who  has  been  during  more  than 
twenty  years  collecting  notes  and  illustrations  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  his  favourite.  He  hero  gives,  by  way  of 
introduction,  a  very  useful  chronological  summary,  chiefly 
made  up  of  extracts  from  Burns’s  autobiography,  and  from 
the  work  of  previous  editors,  and  his  edition  of  the  poems 
themselves  is  also  strictly  chronological,  following  the  lead 
of  the  original  Kilmarnock  edition.  The  first  volume 
contains  all  that  was  printed  during  Burns’s  life  and  under 
his  own  direction ;  the  second  contains  bis  posthumous 
works.  In  a  useful  appendix  Mr  Douglas  enumerates  all 
the  editions  of  Bums  that  have  been  published  in  this 


country  between  1786  and  1870,  besides  seven ty-two 
American  editions,  two  French  translations,  and  thirteen 
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Aldiae  Poet*.— ‘The  Poetical  Work*  of  John  Dryden.*  Vol.  V.—* The 
Poetical  Work*  of  William  Collin*.*  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  317,  Ixlv, 
„  102.  3*.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Betuniunt,  Averil.— ‘Magdalen  Wynyard;  or,  The  Provocation*  of  a 
J,f^*Baphaellte.’  In  Two  Volume*.  (Crown  8 vo,  pp.  284,  254, 31*.) 
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German  editions  and  translations.  Altogether  Mr  Douglat 
has  produced  a  very  cheap,  useful,  and  creditable  work. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dryden*9 
Poetical  Works  contains  the  remainder  of  his  translations. 
In  another  volume  of  this  series  are  given  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Collins,  with  Mr  Moy  Thomas’s  comprehensive 
memoir  of  the  poet. 

The  second  series  of  Mr  Southgate’s  Many  Thoughts  of 
Many  Minds  is  a  handsome  volnmo  that  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable  to  many  as  a  drawing-room  ornament.  ”  Tbe 
utterances  of  the  great  and  good,”  as  Mr  Southgate  says, 
with  more  truth  than  novelty,  “are  ever  welcome  to 
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ances  of  the  great  and  good  in  their  own  form  and  with 
some  coherence,  instead  of  picking  them  up  haphazard,  and 
often  with  very  inappropriate  labels,  in  such  a  dictionary 
of  quotations  as  this. 

The  Secret  of  Long  Life  is  a  quaint,  gossiping  essay  to 
prove  “  that  men  who  have  many  ideas,  an  isolated  posi¬ 
tion,  and  a  capacity  for  enjoying  existence,  are  likely  to  live 
long.*’  The  first  element  of  longevity  is  Idea  ;  the  second. 
Independence  ;  the  third,  Indolence.  Keep  the  spirit  open 
to  all  impressions ;  avoid  all  unnecessary  connections, 
political  or  otherwise ;  learn  to  be  lazy.  These  things 
achieved,  you  may  make  a  mark  in  the  world ;  you  will 
certainly  enjoy  life  ;  you  may  possibly  live  so  long  as  to  be 
an  archaeological  curiosity.’*  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
write  a  book  full  of  these  and  kindred  observations. 

In  Onr  Uatlway  System  viewed  in  Reference  to  Invasion^ 
Mr  Mallet  translates  an  important  pamphlet  by  Baron  von 
Weber,  the  great  Austrian  engineer,  and  prefaces  it  by  a 
long  introduction  of  his  own,  having  special  reference  to 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  defensive  needs  of  England, 
and  the  best  way  of  meeting  them  by  help  of  railways. 

The  second  volume  of  The  Technical  Educator  quite 
maintains  the  promise  of  the  first.  Many  of  the  subjects 
already  introduced  here  continue  to  be  discussed,  and  some 
fresh  topics  are  begun.  Thus  we  have  some  chapters  on 
^'Farming  and  Farming  Economy  ”  by  Mr  Wrightson,  and 
several  by  Mr  George  Gladstone  on  **  Mining  and  Quarry- 
ing,”  treating,  in  this  volume,  of  coal  and  iron.  Several 
interesting  papers  on  less  special  subjects  are  included  in 
the  work,  the  chief  being  Mr  Webster’s  sketches  of  “  Seats 
of  Industry”  and  Mr  Timbs’s  ” Notable  Inventions  and 
Inventors.” 

Mr  Timbs,  always  apt  at  the  collection  of  scraps,  is 
editing  a  series  of  ”  Shilling  Manuals,”  of  which  two 
volumes  are  before  us.  His  One  Thousand  Domestic  Hints 
have  to  do  with  cookery  and  housekeeping,  household  im¬ 
provements  and  the  like  ;  and  his  Popular  Science  treats 
of  ”  recent  researches  on  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  meteors, 
the  earth,  phenomena  of  life,  sight  and  sound,  and  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries.” 

The  excellent  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry ^ 
of  which  a  new  edition  has  been  prepared  by  Mr  Main, 
needs  no  commendation.  It  contains  fifteen  articles  on 
astronomy,  hydrography,  meteorology,  geology,  and  other 
subjects  by  Mr  Airey,  Admiral  Beecher,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Mr  Darwin,  and  others. 

Mr  Burnley’s  Phases  of  Bradford  Life  are  reprinted  from 
a  local  paper,  and  are  intended  to  describe  for  outsiders  the 
specialities  of  provincial  society. 

The  Very  Latest  News  purports  to  give  the  contents  of 
one  number  of  *  The  Hourly  News,*  a  newspaper  of  a 
thousand  years  hence.  It  contains  advertisements  and  news 
of  all  sorts,  intended  to  satirise  the  present  times.  This 
**  Court  Circular  ’*  will  serve  as  a  specimen  ; 

April  Ist,  2871. 

II is  Majesty  was  wound  up  yesterday.  His  Majesty’s  wheels 
will  be  oiled  this  month,  as  soon  as  a  vote  of  Parliament  has  been 
obtained  for  the  purpose. 

Yesterday  His  Majesty  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  openinp; 
the  twenty-fifth  proletarian  seminary  of  instruction  for  the  St 
Giles  District. 

His  Majesty  arrived  by  pneumatic  tube  at  10.37  precisely,  and 
w'as  unpnc'kca  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators. 

His  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  Babbage’s  Calculating 
Machine,  and  the  various  professors-in-waiting  were  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

The  new  Prince  of  Wales  was  unavoidably  absent,  as  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  by  the  Privy  Council  to  return  him  to  the 
contractors  to  be  regilt. 

The  proceedings  passed  off  with  great  success.  The  atmosphere 
was  largely  oxygenised. 

Old  Memfs  Annual  is  made  up  of  this  year’s  monthly 
numbers  of  ‘  Old  Merry’s  Magazine,’  and  contains  the 
usual  mixture  of  tales,  biographical  and  historical  sketches, 
and  miscellaneous  literature  for  young  people.  There  is  a 
pious  vein  running  through  the  work,  and  it  is  thus  sepa¬ 
rated  from  some  others  of  its  class ;  but  its  contents  are 
all  readable  and  well  put  together. 


There  is  no  murder  and  not  much  coarseness  in  it ;  but 
little  else  can  be  said  in  its  praise.  The  Picture^  which 
was  performed  in  June,  1629,  was  more  skilful  in  its 
writing.  It  tells  how  Matthias,  a  Bohemian  knight^ 
separated  from  his  wife  Sophia,  is  tempted  by  Queen 
Honoria  of  Hungary,  but  overcomes  the  temptation.  It 
opens  with  a  scene  that  fairly  illustrates  Massinger’s  grace 
in  writing,  and  the  mannerism  that  mars  it;  besides 
pleasantly  reflecting  some  thoughts  common  at  that  time 
and  in  other  times  as  well.  * 

Matthias.  The  necessity  that  now  separates  us 
We  have  long  since  disputed,  and  the  reasons 
Forcing  me  to  it  too  oft  wash’d  in  tears. 

I  grant  that  you  in  birth  were  far  above  me, 

And  great  men,  my  superiors,  rivals  for  you : 

But  mutual  consent  of  heart,  as  hands 

Join’d  by  true  love,  hath  made  us  one  and  equal : 

Nor  is  it  in  me  mere  desire  of  fame. 

Or  to  be  cried  up  by  the  public  voice 

For  a  brave  soldier,  that  puts  on  my  armour. 

Such  airy  humours  take  not  me.  You  know 
How  narrow  our  demeans  are  and,  what’s  more. 

Having  as  yet  no  charge  of  children  on  us, 

We  hardly  can  subsist. 

Sophia.  In  you  alone,  sir, 

I  have  all  abundance. 

Matthias.  Competent  means 

Maintain  a  quiet  bed  ;  want  breeds  dissension. 

Even  in  good  women. 

Sophia.  Have  you  found  in  me,  sir, 

Any  distaste,  or  sign  of  discontent. 

For  want  of  what’s  superfluous? 

Matthias.  No,  Sophia ; 

Nor  shalt  thou  ever  have  cause  to  repent 
Thy  honest  course  in  goodness,  if  heaven  bless 
,My  honest  undertakings.  ’Tis  for  thee 
That  I  turn  soldier,  and  put  forth,  dearest. 

Upon  this  sea  of  action  as  a  factor. 

To  trade  for  rich  materials  to  adorn 

Thy  nohle  parts,  and  show  them  in  full  lustre. 

I  blush  that  other  ladies,  less  in  beauty 
And  outward  form,  and,  in  the  harmony 
Of  the  soul’s  ravishing  music,  the  same  age 
Not  to  be  nam’d  with  thee,  should  so  eutshine  thee 
In  jewels  and  varieties  of  wardrobes ; 

While  you,  to  whose  sweet  innocence  both  Indies 
Compar’d  are  of  no  value,  wanting  these, 

Pass  unregarded. 

Sophia.  If  I  am  so  rich,  or 

In  your  opinion  so,  why  should  you  borrow 
Additions  for  me  ? 

Matthias.  Why  ?  I  should  be  censur’d 

Of  ignorance,  possessing  such  a  jewel 
Above  all  price,  if  I  forbore  to  give  it 
The  best  of  ornaments.  Therefore,  Sophia, 

In  few  words,  know  my  pleasure,  and  obey  me, ' 

As  you  have  ever  done.  To  your  discretion 
I  leave  the  government  of  my  family 
And  our  poor  fortunes,  and  from  these  command 
Obedience  to  you  as  to  myself : 

To  the  utmost  of  what’s  mine  live  plentifully.; 

And,  ere  the  remnant  of  our  store  be  spent, 

With  my  good  sword  I  hope  I  shall  reap  for  you 
A  harvest  in  such  full  abundance  as 
Shall  make  a  merry  winter. 

Sophia.  Since  you  are  not 

To  he  diverted,  sir,  from  what  you  purpose. 

Go  when  you  please . My  soul 

Shall  go  along  with  you,  and,  when  you  are 
Circled  with  death,  and  horror,  seek  and  find  you  ; 

And  then  I  will  not  leave  a  saint  unsued  to 
For  your  protection.  To  tell  you  what 
I  will  do  in  your  absence  would  show  poorly. 

If  I  dwell  long  upon  your  lips,  consider 
After  this  feast  the  griping  fast  that  follows; 

And  it  will  be  excusable. 

It  was  not  often  that  Massinger  introduced  such  homely 
talk  into  his  plays;  and  most  of  the  material  in  The 
Picture  was  of  a  different  texture.  Honoria’s  whim  m 
seeking  to  break  the  constancy  of  Matthias  supplies  topic 
for  most  of  the  play. 

The  Emperor  of  the  East^  produced  in  1631,  derives  its 
interest  from  a  like  device.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  having 
wedded  a  fair  maiden  of  Athens,  she  gives  one  oi  nw 
keepsakes  to  a  courtier,  and  thereby  brings  on  herself  such 
grievous  suspicion  that  she  is  degraded  and  banished,  until 
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iMdy  FVuffal.  U  this  spoken 

In  scorn  ? 

lAike.  Fie,  no;  with  judgment.  I  makegood 

Mjr  promise,  and  now  show  you  like  yourselres, 

In  your  own  natural  shapes,  and  stand  resolv’d 
You  shall  continue  ^o. 

/Vwyo/.  We  acknowledge 

We  have  deserv’d  ill  from  you,  yet  despair  not, 

Though  we  are  at  your  disposure,  you’ll  maintain  ns 
Like  your  brother’s  wife  and  daughters — 

Luk«.  Tis  my  purpose. 

Lady  Frugal.  And  not  make  us  ridiculous  ? 

Luke,  Admir’d  rather, 

As  fair  examples  for  our  proud  city  dames 
And  their  proud  brood  to  imitate.  Hear  gently, 

And  in  gentle  phrase  I’ll  reprehend 
Your  late  disguis’d  deformity,  and  cry  up 
This  decency  and  neatness,  with  the  advantage 
You  shall  receive  by  it.  Your  father  was 
An  honest  country  farmer,  Goodman  Humble, 

By  his  neighbours  ne’er  call’d  Master.  Did  your  pride 
Descend  from  him  ?  But  let  that  pass.  Your  fortune, 

Or  rather  your  husband’s  industry,  advanced  you 
To  the  rank  of  a  merchant’s  wife.  He  made  a  knight 
And  your  sweet  mistress-ship  ladyfied,  you  wore 
Satin  on  solemn  days,  a  chain  of  gold, 

A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  sometimes 
A  dainty  miniver  cap,  a  silver  pin 
Headed  with  a  pearl  worth  threepence ;  and  thus  far 
You  were  privileg’d,  and  no  man  envied  it. 

It  being  foi^  the  city’s  honour  that 
There  should  be  a  distinction  between 
The  wife  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian. 

.  .  .  .  But  when  the  height 
And  dignity  of  London’s  blessings  grew 
Contemptible,  and  the  name  lady-mayoress 
Became  a  by-word,  and  you  scorn’d  the  means 
By  which  you  were  raised — my  brother’s  fond  indulgence 
Giving  the  reins  to  it— and  no  object  pleas’d  you 
But  the  glittering  pomp  and  bravery  of  the  Court, 

What  a  strange,  monstrous  metamorphosis  follow’d  I 
No  English  workman  then  could  please  your  fancy ; 

The  French  and  Tuscan  dress  your  whole  discourse : 

This  bawd  to  prodigality  {pointing  to  her  toaiting  iroman,] 
entertain’d 

To  buzz  into  your  ears  what  shape  this  countess 
Appear’d  in  the  last  masque,  and  how  it  drew 
The  young  lords’  eyes  upon  her ;  and  this  usher  {pointing  to  her 
serving-maii] 

Succeeded  in  the  eldest  ’prentice’s  place 
To  walk  before  you.  Then,  as  I  said, 

The  reverend  hood  cast  off,  your  borrow’d  hair, 

Powder’d  and  curl’d,  was  by  your  dresser’s  art 
Form’d  like  a  coronet,  hung  with  diamonds 
And  the  richest  orient  pearl :  your  carsanets. 

That  did  adorn  your  neck,  of  equal  value  ; 

Your  Hungarian  bands  and  Spanish  quellio  [neck]  ruffs: 

Great  lords  and  ladies  hasted  to  survey 
Embroider’d  petticoats  ;  end  sickness  feign’d 
That  your  night-vails,  of  forty  pounds  apiece. 

Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  tne  visitants; 

Rich  pantofles  in  ostentation  shown. 

And  roses  [shoe  ornaments]  worth  a  family :  yon  were  serv’d  in 
plate : 

Stirr’d  not  a  foot  without  your  coach  ;  and,  going 

To  church,  not  for  devotion  but  to  show 

Your  pomp,  you  were  tickled  when  the  beggars  cried 

“  Heaven  save  your  honour  1  ”  This  idolatry 

Paid  to  a  painted  room.  And,  when  you  lay  ,  . ' 

In  childbed,  at  the  christening  of  this  minx — 

I  well  remember  it — as  you  bad  been  •“ 

An  absolute  princess,  since  they  have  no  more, 

Three  several  chambers  hung— the  first  with  arras, 

And  that  for  waiters;  the  second,  crimson  satin. 

For  the  meaner  sort  of  guests  ;  the  third,  of  scarlet 
Of  the  richest  Tyrian  dye  ;  a  canopy 
To  cover  the  brat’s  cradle  ;  you  in  state. 

Like  Pompey’s  J ulia. 

Lady  Fi-ugal.  No  more,  I  pray  you. 

Luke.  Of  this  be  sure  you  shall  not.  I’ll  cut  off 
Whatever  is  exorbitant  in  you. 

Or  in  your  daughters,  and  reduce  you  to 
Your  natural  form  and  habits;  not  in  revenge 
Of  your  base  usage  of  me,  but  to  fright 
Others  by  your  example. 

By  this  rough  treatment,  Lady  Frugal  and  her  daughters 
are  taught  to  shun  the  affectations  that  they  had  indulged 
in,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  Sir  John  Frugal  resumes 
his  place,  and  his  bad  brother  is  again  reduced  to  poverty. 

In  these  best  comedies  of  Massinger’s  there  was  a  distinct 
imitation  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  whose  last  two  plays,  The 
Magnetic  Lady  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub^  produced  in  1632 
and  1633,  the  follies  and  vices  of  London  society  under 
Charles  the  First,  were  also  ridiculed. 


covers  tnat  sne  is  guiiiy  or  norning  out  a  well-meaning 
deception.  She  is  restored  to  favour  after  protesting  her 
innocence  in  this  wise  ; 

May  never  ending  torments  fall 
Eternally  upon  me,  and  increase 
When  that  which  we  call  time  hath  lost  its  name ; 

May  lightnings  cleave  the  centre  of  the  earth 
And  I  sink  quick,  before  you  have  absolv’d  me, 

Into  the  bottomless  abyss,  if  ever. 

In  one  unchaste  desire,  nay,  in  a  thought, 

I  wrong’d  the  honour  of  the  emperor’s  bed  I 
I  do  deserve,  I  grant,  more  than  I  suffer. 

In  that  ray  fervour  and  desire  to  please  him, 

In  ray  holy  meditations  press’d  upon  me. 

And  would  not  be  kept  out.  Now  to  dissemble. 

When  I  shall  suddenly  be  insensible 

Of  what  the  world  speaks  of  me,  were  mere  madness, 

And,  though  you  are  incredulous,  I  presume. 

If,  as  I  kneel  now,  my  eyes  swoH’n  with  tears. 

My  hands  heav’d  up  thus,  my  stretch’d  heartstrings  ready 
To  break  asunder,  my  incensed  lord. 

His  storm  of  jealousy  blown  over,  should  hear  me. 

He  would  believe  I  lied  not. 

Of  that  vicious  sort  was  too  much  of  Massinger’s  writing. 
That  it  pleased  the  generation  for  whom  he  wrote,  is 
evidence  of  the  low  taste  that  then  prevailed. 

The  same  faults  are  apparent  in  his  comedies  ;  but  thoi** 
value  as  social  indexes  is  greater.  A  New  Way  to  Po>y 
Old  Debts  was  probably  written  before  1629.  Sir  Gil®8 
Overreach  and  Justice  Greedy  were  hardly  exaggerations 
of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Michel,  who  were 
punished  for  their  extortions  in  1621 ;  and  this  familiar 
play  too  truly  illustrates  the  avarice  and  cunning  that 
ruled  the  life  of  many  citizens,  and  the  folly  of  the 
spendthrifts  of  whom  they  made  easy  victims. 

The  City  Madam,  which  appeared  in  May,  1632,  if  not 
quite  so  good  a  play  as  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  is 
of  greater  importance  as  an  illustration  of  contemporary 
manners.  It  sets  forth  very  vividly  the  affectation  and 
exaggeration  by  a  city  dame  and  her  daughters  of  the 
habits  of  court  ladies ;  and  there  is  equal  vigour  in  its 
portrayal  of  the  stern  but  honest  merchant  who  is  husband 
of  the  city  madam,  and  of  his  brother,  once  a  spendthrift, 
now  a  cringing  hypocrite.  In  the  opening  scenes  we  see 
Lady  Frugal  squandering  her  husband’s  wealth  in  her 
efforts  to  outdo  all  her  lieighbours  in  splendour  and  finding 
willing  pupils  in  her  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary,  who  are 
taught  to  expect  great  marriages  in  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  dowries,  their  husbands  will  be  their  slaves.  Sir 
John  Frugal,  the  merchant,  busy  about  his  own  affairs, 
pays  little  heed  to  this,  while  his  brother  Luke,  who  has 
spent  all  his  patrimony  in  gaming  and  other  fashionable 
ways  of  waste,  is  forced  to  take  a  menial  place  in  the  house, 
to  run  after  her  ladyship's  shoes  and  garters,  and  to  fetch 
and  carry  his  nieces’  fans  and  gewgaws.  He  does  all  this 
in  an  abject  way,  hiding  the  hatred  that  underlies  his  show 
of  submission,  and  leading  many,  in  especial  Lord  Lacy, 
a  good-hearted  nobleman,”  to  believe  that  his  former 
vices  are  worn  out  and  that  he  has  learnt  wisdom  and 
honesty  by  experience.  Lord  Lacy’s  son.  Sir  Maurice,  is  a 
suitor  to  one  of  the  arrogant  daughters,  and  Mr  Plenty,  a 
country  gentleman,  seeks  the  hand  of  the  other  ;  but  both 
turn  away  in  disgust  when  they  discover  the  real  character 
of  the  young  ladies.  Sir  John  Frugal  thereupon,  to  try 
his  brother,  and  to  see  how  his  wife  and  daughters  demean 
themselves  in  altered  circumstances,  pretends  to  go  into 
retirement,  leaving  Luke  heir  to  his  estates.  Then  Luke's 
real  character  is  exhibited,  that  of  a  crafty,  unscrupulous 
*nan,  who,  no  longer  a  spendthrift,  gloats  over  his  wealth 
and  over  the  miseries  he  can  bring  upon  all  that  come 
Within  his  power.  His  best  action  is  to  cause  his  sister 
aod  nieces  to  doff  their  finery  and  appear  in  coarse  attire. 
This  talk  ensues : 

Luke.  Save  you,  sister  1 

I  now  dare  style  you  so!  You  were  before 
Too  glorious  to  be  look’d  on :  now  you  appear 
Like  a  city  matron,  and  my  pretty  nieces 
As  they  were  born  and  bred  there.  Why  should  you  ape 
The  fashions  of  court-ladies,  whose  high  titles 
And  pedigrees  of  long  descent  give  warrant 
*or  their  superfluous  bravery  ?  ’Twas  monstrous. 
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^PHE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape 
Instea'l  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  Tvbich  the  weekly  issue  wa" 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year* 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
hange  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  Thi 
Examiner  newspaper,**  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  **  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  seperstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.*'  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt.  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im« 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  bo  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia* 
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The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturriays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  iu  advance  of  3s.  Od. 
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POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  Arvo 

By  the  Rev.  OEORGK  W.  COX,  M.A.,  and  EUSTAc^ 

JONES.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  *o»iacE  HINTON 

ESSAYS  on  HISTORICAL  TRUTH, 

BISSKT.  8vo,  price  11s. 

INSECTS  at  HOME;  a  Popular  At _ _ 

Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformati^  fhV  p!? 

J.  O.  WOOD,  U.A..  F.L  S.  With  upward,  ol  700  IHikKL 
graved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo,  price  218.  irawoiw  en- 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr  GEORap 

®  SO.IUusiatlons  enaravtd  o« 

Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo,  price  218.  gnrta  oa 

The  ROYAL  INSTITUTION;  its  Founder  and  its 

First  Professors.  By  Dr  BENCE  JONES.  Honorary  Secretsrr  i 
vol.,  post  8vo,  price  128.  Od.  [On  Monday  next 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  for  the 

use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination  or  Matriculation  Bv  fh* 
Rev.  D.  MORRIS,  B.  A.  With  4  Maps  and  30  Woodcuta  Fean  8vo 

3s>  6d.  r<)ii  Monday  n#>vt  * 
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“MATTEESOFINTEEESTrOE  THE  THOUOHTPUL." 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphleU  boariog  this  title,  and  dealing 

with  the  following  subjects — “  The  practical  usefulness  of  Life 
Assurance;  ”  “  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich  ; " 
**  Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
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King  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
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GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURL. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKKS,  M  D. 

'  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  oondemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.’ —Spectator. 

“  Die  views  of  such  meu  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
^  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession .  '’—Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street. 

May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SATE  HOUSEHOLD  DISIHrEOTAHT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non- poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe; 

LIQUID— POWDER— WO  OL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchcsler-strcei  bmildings, 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  wd  DTEB 


Sunday  lecture  society.- 

LECTURES  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
Lan^ham  place,  each  Sunday  Afternoon  at  Four 

**  iS-niorrow,  Norember  12.— JIRAM  ROW  (of 
Ifyaore)  on  '*  Education  in  India,  with  Reference 
to  Christianity,  I’hiloBophy.  and  Science.” 
Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1  each. 

Tickets  for  series  of  Eight  Lectures:  To  the 
SlUIling  Reserred  Scats,  6s.  6d.  ;  to  the  Sixpenny 
Seats, 

For  J'lckets  apply  (by  letter)  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  WM.  HENRY  DOMVILLE,  Esq.,  16 
Gloucester  crescent,  Hyde  park,  W. 

Parincut  at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY,  SIX- 
PENIcE;  and  (reserved seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 

REY.  CHARLES  VOYSEY.—ST 

GEORGE’S  HALL — DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING,  at  eleven. 
Entrance  for  free  admission  in  Langham  place ; 
for  reserved  seats  in  Mortimer  street  Tickets, 
108.  6d.  per  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  Hanbury, 
Esq  ,  31.  A.,  *24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Voysey  Establishment  Fund. 
Contributions  to  this  Fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  36  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Treasurer  pro  tem. 

Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  k’OREIGN 
ARTISTS,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  half-past  Fire  o’clock  Admission,  Is.  Cata¬ 
logue,  fkl. 

MALVERN  OOLLEUE. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  beheld  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  20th,  for  the  award  of  FOUR 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £80  each,  for 
One  or  for  Two  Years,  and  of  One  Exhibition. 
Value  £30. 

Of  the  Scholarships,  two  will  be  given  to  Classi¬ 
cal  Candidates,  one  to  Mathematical,  and  one  to 
Candidates  for  the  3Iilitary  Class. 

CLASSICAL  AND  MILITARY  CANDIDATES 
not  to  exceed  16  years  on  December  1st. 
Further  particulars  inquire  of  the  Head  Master. 

p ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brorapton,  ‘ 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  In-door  Patients  in  this  Hospital, 
which  now  exceeds  Sixty  —  great  additional 
expenses  have  been  incurreaT  The  Board 
earnestly  solicit  Birther  SUPPORT  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  afford  relief  to  that  portion 
of  the  sick  poor  suffieriim  from  this  terrible  malady. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James'^s 
Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers — Messrs  Contts  and  Co..  Strand. 

Office  and  Out-patients*  Establishment,  107 
Piccadilly,  W. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP. 

N.B  —One  guinea  annual  constitutes  a  Go¬ 
vernor  ;  and  a  donation  of  10  guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 

TV/TESSRS  GURNEY,  Army  Agents 

l-vX  and  Accountants,  beg  to  remind  Officers 
of  both  Services  that  they  continue  to  devote 
attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  those 
who  have  become  involved. 

Messrs  GURNEY  make  advances  of  large  or 
small  amounts  pending  a  settlement,  or  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  desired,  upon  Note  of  Hand 
simply. 

6  Grosvenor  street,  W. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Buaxch  Office,  No.  10  Pallmall,  London. 


InsUtuted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
nod  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
fates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  '*  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1370.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
EppHcatron. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 
debentures  at  6, 6*.  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

(CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 
I UKLS  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  6J  per  cent., 
five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
fu- on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  tile  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 

1  almerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C, 


AOOniENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

ProTide  againit  Aooi  dents  of  all  Kinds 

BT  lERUBlNH  WITH  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AN  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OF  £8  TO  £6  68. 

1N8DR18 £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCl  AT 
THl  EATl  OF  £4  PBR  WbBK  FOB  INJURT. 

£565*000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
0K£  ont  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holden 
beooming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB. 

For  parUenlart  apply  to  the  Clerke  at  the 
BaUway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agente, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

rr»HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

X  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— 
Offices :  CornhlU  and  Charing  cross,  London ;  1 
Dale  street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  hold  February  24, 1871, 
the  report  of  the  directors  for  the  year  1870 showed 
that 

The  firepremiums  were  . £931,728 

The  New  Life  Premiums,  £16,099,  and  the 

total . 268,985 

The  Annuities  payable .  58,157 

The  Invested  Funds  . 3,869,392 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Res.  See. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  EsUbUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndisL 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday 
MALTA  i  at  2  p.m. 

ALEX  AN-)  ( 

DRIA  (  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tuee- 

ADEN  f  at  2  p.m.  |  day.  at 2 am. 

BOMBAY  )  I 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  Nov. 
11,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 

Saturday,  Nov. 

25,2p-m.  And 
-  evei^  fourth 
,  Saturday 
'  thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Nov. 
21,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

L 

.Tuesday,  Deo. 
5,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there • 
after. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONSERS  TO  HER  MUESTT, 

M  STRAlTD.OPPOSlTBSOUBItSBrmtrSIS. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  Is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  tne  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
KLECTRO-PLATKD. 


12  Table  Forks  | 
12  Dessert  do.  .i 
12  TsbleSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do. . 

I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


A  a  d. 

2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  10 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall  street,  London}  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  Inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  6d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBEOK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


_ I  8  4  01!  2  3112  11  6*13  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70b.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £0  15s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty. 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

'  let  size.  2ndslse.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

3fe88rs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Kmvea. 

Q  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  tne  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d.  i 
ip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  oaths,  13s.  Od. ;  sets  oi 
toilet  ware,  IBs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oommenoing 
at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  bandies , 
498. 

QLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  an  v  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  iT not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

kJ  IRON  WAREHOUSE  Is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  witlaquaUty. 

Every  New  Desira  always  on  Shotr. 

Black  Fenders,  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38,  to  5s.  Od. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  toGOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  05s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  SOs.  to  058. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d.  I 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  •  8  110 

LargeSet  .  .  .  24  19  0 

CLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furaishiug  Ironmongery, 
Slack's  Nickel  and  Electro  plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
•ne. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 
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BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSAEINE 

For  th*  H»lr,  not  to  be  excelled  In  quality  or 
elTcct. 

ONE  SHILLING. 

166b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

IVrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AQUA  AMARKLLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  a^e.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  Is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  7s.  6d.,  and  bis.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  ou 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.—  | 
Ai^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecav, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  IS.  6d  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  UTE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATFIRS'  QUININE 
WINE  arises  ftom  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters*  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters'  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCIIEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pun*  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

v>r  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decid(*d  tonic  and 
alterative  dniught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  Is. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILL.S. — In  these  autumnal  months  the 
human  health  is  sorely  tried  by  the  extreme 
changes  to  temperature,  which  weaken  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  lower  the  bodily  tone,  and  lay  the 
system  open  to  numberless  complaints.  The  vast 
maiority  of  maladies  affecting  the  throat,  lungs, 
and  circulation  may  be  checked  in  their  dangerous 
course  bv  rubbing  this  curative  unguent  briskly 
twice  a  day  upon  the  skin  covering  the  seat  of  the 
ailment,  and  by  taking,  at  the  same  time,  appro¬ 
priate  doses  of  Holloway's  purifying,  corrective, 
and  aperitive  Pilla  This  simple  treatment  knows 
no  fauares ;  is  devoid  of  danger,  restores  strength 
to  fhunes  debilitated  by  disease,  and  imparts 
Tlgonr  to  the  nervous  centres,  however  much 
shaken  by  repeated  illnesses. 

PURE  of  BRONCHITIS,  HOARSE- 

yJ  NESS,  COLDS,  Ac.,  by  Dr  LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS.  From  Mr  Buckley,  Chemist, 
l^ighton : — “  Nov.  4, 1871. — I  have  grt*at  pleasure 
m  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  Dr 
Looock’s  Wafers  in  hoarseness  arising  from  colds, 
jmd  excess  of  speaking,  having  derived  much 
wneflt  from  them  myself.  A  case  of  periodical 
broi^hltis  was  also  completely  cured  by  their 
use.  In  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
CoMha,  Colds,  Kbeumatism,  and  all  Hysterical 
Md  Nervous  P.aas,  instant  relief  is  given.  They 

Drugylsts  at  Is.  1  id. 
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FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  PRgg. 

DEARE’S— Table  Cutlery,  every  DEARE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  evnrr 
variety  of  style  and  finish.  Bath-rooms  fitted  comnlei 

DEANE’S— Klectro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in' 

best  manufacture,  strongly  plated.  and  approved  patterns  “*o<tern 

DIANE’S— Klectro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S— Bedsteads  In  Iron  and  Bra*,  -nw 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Ac.  Bedding  of  snperior  oiiaUtv^’ 

I  EANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  imnroverf 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  ISs.  made  Kltchenere. 

‘  lEANE’S— Uapler  Mach4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from  DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Comice-nolM 
21a  New  and  elegant  Patterns.  of  patterns,  French  aid 

DEANE’S  —Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with'  DEANE’S — ^I'in  and  Japan  Goods  frem  w 
Loysell’s  and  other  improvements.  and  Culinary  Utensils  ’ 

I  EANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats  Ac  ».ii 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac.  made,  strong,  and  servicA^’’  ^ 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  OH  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S— Iforticultnrai  Tools  Lawn  Mowm* 
large  and  handsome  assortment.  Garden  Rollers,  Wirework  Ac 

DEANE’B-Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  ;  DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  HoweCTc^h 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  '  ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises* 

A  Discount  of  5  joer  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE 

MARRIAGE  TROtlSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJKTT 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  WIC3-3^^0T^E  STI^EE'^.  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


[3XT3M3M  c*3 

COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 
Prepared  with  Neionham's  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “  Lichen  Islandicus  or  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,”  la  Id.  a  pound. 
DUNN’S  “Essence  of  Coffee,”  Is.  and 2s.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  IIEWETT’S  “Bromatine,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  saperfluons  Butter 
dd.  a  packet.  ’ 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  phyricsl 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reammatiBg 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
iuvuluable  remedy  in  all,  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  prematow 
exhaustion,  resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abased 
energies  whether  of  body  or  miitd,  restoriag 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  -for 
1.58.;  by  post,  4s.  8d.  and  15s.  4d  ;  and  niaybe 
had  or  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agent,  Mr  £. 
Cleaver,  03  Oxford  street,  I..ondon. 

HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

:  Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
I  healthy  digestive  organs ;  and,  when  they  are 
impaired,  the  popular  and  professional 
remedy  is 

MORSON’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  Od.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MO  R  SON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  LondoL. 
f  See  name  on  label. 

DIGESTIVE  COCOl. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  ^  n^**^**®?; 
Debility,  aud  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  Wgiw 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  ana 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach.  . 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  (.-3ioimsts  aao 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  jaanniao- 

turers,  „ _ ,  _ _ 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  streci. 

London,  W.  _ 

Wm.  Younger^  Co.’s 

OCTOBER  brewings. 
EDINBUEGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNEB  ALES, 

Sparldiner,  refreshing,  nonrielil^.  *?,?  f^Je  SS* 


Spariding,  refreshing,  nouran^.  miu 
to  be  hadof  theprinelpalretallen,.  Oheem  iwf 
Marks,  as  other  brands  are  1749. 

Breweries  -  Edinburgh.  Established  17«. 
London  Stores— Belvedere  road, 


F?  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

Ll*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 

MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  ^lanufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
aud  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


JJ’URNITURE. 

JpURNITURE. 

JpURNITURE. 

pURNITURE. 

pURNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


Furniture.— MAPLE  and  co.— 

Families  who  study  ccouomy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish¬ 
ment  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  145,  14fl,  147 
Totteuham-court  road. 
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he  perfect  substitute  for 

SILVER  . . . . . . 


TRUBNER  AND  CO/S 
PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 


X  SILVER— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER 
Introduced  more  than  30  years  ajro  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BCBTON,  when  plate<l  by  the  patent  process 
of  3Ies8rs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can 
be  used  as  such,  either  usefiillv  or  ornamentnlly, 
asbyno  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
real  silver. 

A  snjall  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 

Fiddle 
or  Old 
surer. 


Patterns. 


Thread. 


12  Tnble  forks...!  110.21  .23  .30. 

13  Table  spoonsi  1  10  .31  .23.25, 

13  Dersert  forks  1  2  .  1  7  .  1  10  .  I  11  . 

12  Dwsert  spns.  13.17.110.111. 
12  Tea  8|)00ns  ...|  .  14  .  .  19.  .  1  1  .  I  2  . 

6  Ezz  spoons,  j 

gilt  bowls  .  9  .  .12  .  .12  .  .  II  6 

2  Sauce  ladles^  .6.  .8.  .8.  .8. 

1  Gravy  spoon  |  .8.  .86.  9.  .90 

2  Salt  spoona. 

gilt  bowls:  .3.  .4.  .4.  .46 

1  Mnstard  spn., 

gilt  bowl  .16.  2.  .2.  .23 

1  Pr.  sugar  tgi. '.  3  6.  36!.  36.  4. 

1  Pr.  tiih  ervers  .19  613.  IS.  IS. 

1  Butter  knife  i  .3.  .4.  .4.  .43 

1  Soup  ladle  ...;  .10  .  .13  .  .14  .  .  15  . 

1  Sugar  sifter...  .8.  .4.  .4.  .46 

Total .  9  1  6  11  16  0  13  8  6  IS  2  6 

Any  article  to  be  hid  singly  at  the  same 
prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives,  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Tabic  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  2  per  dozen. 

Dessert . ir»e  |  Tea  Spoons . lOs.  „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver 

on  white  metal  . £3  15s.  to  £7 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver 

on  nickel  . -..£7  17s.  to  £24 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel ; — A  set 
of  four,  plain  elegant  pattdm,  £9  ;  a  set  of  four, 
beaded  pattern,  £10  10s. ;  a  set  of  four,  flu  tea 
pattern,  £12  10s. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns 
from  £14  to  £20. 

Cruet  Frames.  Electro  Silver ; 

Three  glasses...  12s.  to  I  Seven  glasses  £I  18s.  to 
£2  6  .  £7  10  . 

Four  ditto . 15s.  to  Biscuit  Boxes  12a  to 


as  heretofore  in  Spermnoi'ti,  Paraffine,  Petro- 
Stearine,  and  also  in  Chamber  Candles  twelve  in 
a  box. 

WED3E-FITTINQ.-*-'nie  trouble  and  danger 
of  paper  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  these  patented 
Candles.  Under  the  name  of  the  “  Westminster 
Wedge  Candles  ”  they  are  supplied  as  follows ; 
Transparent  Paraffine,  )  d’s,  S’s,  and 

Hard  white  and  glossy  Stearfne,  >  12*8  to  lb. 

Composite's  of  airqualitiee.  .  )  only. 

AND 

Chamber  Candles,  twelve  Candles  in  a  box. 

^  NON  O OTTERING  CANDLES— The  ten¬ 
dency  to  gutter  greatly  les8eiie<l, — are  sold  as 
follows: — The  Channelled  Candles,  yellow;  the 
Fluted  Candles,  clear,  in  boxes  of  IS,  24,  and  36 
candles  each,  and  the  Cable  Candles,  white,  in 
boxes  of  12,  18,  and  24  candles  each.  The 
Candles  varying  in  size,  each  box  of  the  same 
quality,  is  sold  at  the  same  price. 

The  Ak  RATED  CANDLES  have  longitudinal 
internal  channels  for  the  prevention  of  guttering, 
and  into  these  external  air  is  introduced,  adding 
brilliancy  to  the  flame.  Sold  In  boxes  of  12, 18, 
and  24  candles  each,  varying  in  size,  and  the  same 
price  each  box. 

NIGHT  LIGHTS- — Certainty  and  regularity. 
OGLEBY’8  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS  as  a  rule 
burn  their  time  and  give  a  good  light. 

Toil  £T  SOAP^.— The  well-known  UNITED 
SERVICE  TABLETS  in  general  use  through 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  BritUh 
Settlements  throughout  the  world. 

The  SPERMACETI  TABLET  possesses  valu¬ 
able  emollient  properties,  and  is  exquisitely  per¬ 
fumed. 


and  other  POEMS.  By  CHARLES  Q. 
LELAND.  [Shortly. 

GAUDEAMUS.  A  Translation  of  the 

•  celebrated  Ilnmorous  Poems  of  Joseph  Victor 
SchefleL  By  CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 

[Shortly. 

The  YOUNG  MECHANIC :  a  Book 

for  Boya  Containing  Directions  for  the  Use 
of  all  Kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Con.struc- 
tlon  of  Steam  -  Engines  and  Mechanical 
Models.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Latlio  and 
its  Uses,’  ‘The  Amateur  Mechanic’s  Work¬ 
shop,*  &c.  In  1  voL,  imperial  16mo,  3.W  pages 
d^th^7  handsomely  bouud  in 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO . ,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


In  one  thick  vol.,  the  Thirteenth  Edition, 
price  16s., 

Modern  domestic  medi¬ 
cine.  Describing  the  Symptoms,  Causes, 
and  correct  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  a  large 
Collection  of  approved  Prescriptions,  ko.  Form¬ 
ing  a  Comprenensive  Medical  Guide  for  the 
Clergy,  Families,  Emigrants,  Ac. 

By  T.  J.  GRAHAM,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh. 

“  Of  all  the  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to 
our  hands  this  is  by  far  the  best.  For  fulness  and 
completeness  they  all  yield  the  palm  to  Dr 
Graham’s. ’’—Banner. 

“  Far  excelling  every  publication  of  Its  class.** 
— British  Standard. 

London :  Published  by  8IMPKIN,  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  and  CO.,  Stationers’  court.  Sold  by  ail 
Booksellers. 


J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD’S 

5BW  PATKNT  AND  OTHXR  CANDLSS,  iriOXIT 
LIGHTS,  AlfO  TOiLST  SOAPS, 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Trade  alone  supplied,  but 
Messrs  FIELD  will  be  happy  to  supply  con¬ 
sumers  with  any  information  as  to  the  special 
qualities  of  their  goods,  aud  with  the  names  of 


their  nearest  vendors. 


Just  published,  price  6d.,  per  post,  6|d., 

The  revival  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  SYRIA:  its  MIRACLER 
and  MARTYRDOMS. 

London :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  aud  7 
Charing  cross. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  aud  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


llie'New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  *  Lady  Audlsj'f 
Secret,*  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

rpHE  LOVELS  OP  ARDEN. 


“CLAEETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,** 

At  3s.  3d.,  48.,  and  58.  per  gallon,  dutv  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Aam^  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Caudeban,  Bordeaux. 


■WHITEUBA-ID’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
8<rfd  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E.C. 


“Miss  Braddon*B  best  novel.**— Athenaenm, 
October  14. 


rpHE  HOLY  FAMILY:  Admired 

X  Sacred  Melodies.  Arranged  for  the 
Piano,  Illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Vignette  after 
Raphael.  Consplete  in  13  books,  5s.  each  ;  ditto, 
piano  duets,  6e.  each  ;  with  ad  lib.  accompani¬ 
ments  for  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello,  Is.  each* 
All  at  half-price,  free  by  post. 

REST  for  the  WEARY  :  Sacred  Song.  Dedl- 
oat<‘d  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  bv  tho 
Composer  of  *  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  dm 
Stlll,^  ‘The  Liquid  Gem,*  and  many  other 
favourite  songs.  3s. ;  free  by  post  for  18  stamps* 

TVXISS  M.  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs  J.  W. 
IvX  Bliss) NEW  MUSIC.— “  We  have  received 
copies  of  the  following  new  SONGS,  published  bw 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington  str^ 
London  the  music  being  by  MIssM.  Lfnds^ 

J.  W,  BlliB):-Tired  (sacrednong).  No.  1.  D  flat 
No,  2  In  D;  each  4s.  This  song  is  so  melodions 
and  simple  that  it  cannot  fall  to  become  a 
favourite.— Rest  (sacred  song),  3s.  A  companion 


EINAHAN’S  .  LL  *  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delioioos  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  '*  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

VHiolesale  D^t,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 


H-RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

vX  BRANDY.— Supplied  to  her  Majesty  the 
(^een.— This  delicious  Llqaenr,  from  the  famous 
Kent  Morelia,  supersedes  the  use  of  Wine  in  many 
Households— is  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and 
is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  valuable  tende  in  cases  of  weakness.  Order  of 
any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT, 
Distillery,  Blaidstoue.  428.  per  dozen.  Cash. 
Carriage  paid. 


Oxford  street. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTBRS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  I*rlce  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  bad  of  most  chemists. 


IVf  INERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
®*“,he  had  at  2,  5, 10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

,  Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera- 
and  Geology. 


1  £  s.  d 
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J.  BEETE  JUKES— ARCHIBALD  OEIKIE,  F.B.S, 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Nearif  ready,  in  crown  8to,  revised  and  enlarged, 


A  JNEW  EDITION  OF 

JUKES’S  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY 


The  LITERART  LIFE  of  the  REV 

WILLIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  ofAll^r 
Knightsbridge,  and  Prebendary  of  St 

^0.  iL  "•  ®-  1'’bst»?nqb' 

Among  other  celebrated  persons  of  whom  _ _ 

dot«  and  ^n^oe,  SSl  K  foSd 
volume  are  Lord  Byron,  Sheridan  So^t  rSLKii: 
Coleridge,  Moore.  Rogers,  CharW  Lamb 
emlth,  TallourJ,  Aeoa;™  Hwk 
Thackeraj^  Lockhart,  Ladv  Byron,  Miss  kSfoS 
Miss  Austen,  Joanna  BailUa  ift* 

Madame  D’Arblay.  *c7  ^ 

“  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,'and  will  ba  fnmA 
excellent  reading.'’— A  theneum.  ^  ^ 

extremely  interesting.”-Dilly 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIOHS 

FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CUMiriK/i 
D.D.  1  voi.,  Cs..  bound. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILIIAH 

with  Portrait,  24s.  ’ 

“The  'Life  of  William  Bewick*  is  plftasant 
agreeable,  and  readable.”— Blackwood’s  MsJr 


ETDITEIX)  BIT  OBIKIIB 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


Edlnbal^h:  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK. 


NEW  STORY  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 

A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  LIFE, 

BY  OEOBOE  ELIOT. 

boo‘:k  i.-3sj:iss  bisooice. 

Will  be  published  on  Ist  December,  price  58. 


HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2voIs. 

The  LAD7  of  LTNBON.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ‘  Claode,’  Ac.  3  vols.  • 
“  A  pleasant  readable  book.”— Messenger. 

“  This  work  will  be  welcome  to  nov3  readers, 
who  will  find  in  it  most  of  their  favonrite  sonrees 
of  interest.”— The  Graphic. 

The  87Ii7£STRRS.  By  H.  Beth&oi 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘  Kitty,’  ’Dr  Jacob.' 
fcc.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  which  possesses  many  real  claims  to 
consideration  by  virtue  of  its  and  powerfsl 
style.” — Athenmum. 

”  A  very  interesting  novel.  We  hope  it  will 
have  all  the  popularity  it  merits.”— Examiner. 

LOVE  and  VALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood, 

“A  atory  which  in  many  parts  is  not  inferiiw 
to  the  prodqptions  of  any  living  novelist  Tbs 
characters  arc  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand. 
’  Love  and  Valour  *  ia  one  of  the  best  novels  that 
has  been  published  for  a  long  time.”->Post 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3  vols.  [Nov.  17. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Price  One  Shilling  each,  cloth  neat, 

GRIFFIN’S  SHILLING  MANUALS 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  TIMES, 

Author  of  ‘  Things  not  Generally  Known,’  (fee.  (fee. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE.  [Now  ready.  THOUGHTS  for  TIMES  and  SEASONS. 

1,000  DOMESTIC  HINTS.  CHARACTERISTICS  of  GREAT 

[Now  ready.  [At  pre 

ODDITIES  of  HISTORY.  CURIOSITIES  of  ANIMAL  and  V  EG 

[At  press.  TABLE  LIFE.  [At  pre 


London :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  10  Stationers’-hall  court. 


TEXT-BOOKS,  &c.,  BY  PE0FE3S0E 
BAIN. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Parts,  crown  8vo, 
price  lOs.  6d., 

Logic,  deductive  and  iNDua 

TIVE.  By  ALEXANDER  BAIN.  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Logic  In  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Parts  may  be  had  separately : 

Parti.  DEDUCTION,  price  4s. 

Part  II.  INDUCTION,  price  Cs.  M. 

By  the  same  Author,  Revised  Editions : 
ENGLISH  GEAMMAE,  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  EH£- 
TORIC,  crown  8vo,  4s. 

MENTAL  and  MOEAL  SCIENCE,  crown 
8VO,  10s.  fld.  „  ,r 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  8vo,  IJ. 
INTEODUCTOEY  ENGLISH  GEAMMAE. 

[In  Janaary. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT, 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 


The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free). 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports.  Dividends,  sc.  fro.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  8to. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS.  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISnBD  1853. 

Bawkbrs  :  London  and  Wbbtminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.O. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


By  LAURENCE  W.  M.  LOCKHART, 
Author  of  ‘  Doubles  and  Quit*. 

OBIGINALLT  PUDLISIIID  IN  ’BLACKWOOD* 
NAOAZINB.* 

Three  Volumes,  poet  8vo,  price  Al  ll*- 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinbarg 
and  Loudon. 


